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‘SWEETER THAN ALL 


BY BMILY LENNOX. 


T was beginning to snow But, notwith- 
standing that, a little.child stood, thinly elad, on 
the icy pavement, with dark entreating eyes, and 
soprano * s { one ?’’ 
“Sweet violets, sweeter than all the 
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fathing. as he 
child’s hand, 
an older and 
« 
offered flowers for sale, singing, in a oft trilling } before him” 
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THE ROSES.’ 


Colin Eyre was coming up the 
street, behind two ladies, one of 
whom kindly stopped to buy, 
while the other passed on, selfish 
and unheeding. 

‘Only ten cents a bunch, sir,”’ 
said the little flower-girl, break- 
ing off her song abruptly, and 
holding out, as Colin came up, a 
fragrant boutonnitre, like those 


bi with which her little basket was 


“laden 

He thought to himself, What 
a study for Bougereau,” as he 
took. in, with the eye of an 


"sath ing connoisseur, the 


ssque details of the child's 
yy clothes and unconsciously 


graceful posing. 


“The fair Lucile ** “nd of 
violets," he mused. « : suppose 
she knows they are vastly becom- 


‘ing to one of her style. Yes, 


little one,” he added, aloud, «I'll 


- take your flowers. You won't 
mind selling all of your stock 
"© one customer, I suppose!” 


‘*No, indeed,’’ was the eager 
reply ‘I am glad you like 
them, sir, Sister says violets 
are the sweetest of flowers. and 
| Tiike them ' bithey are just 
} the color of her 
“Your sister must be very 

) her eyes,” said Colin, 
silver dollars into the 


Pthere could be 
> Me than that 


‘ Rose,” My ed; 
Freighted with fragrance, sparkling w a seaaien frankness, r is Violet 


Papa used to call 
(299) 
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us his aisha bouquet. But,’’ with asad drooping 
of the head, ‘“‘ he went away, last year ”’ 

“ Where?’ asked Colin, twisting the paper of 
the violets around ‘his finger. 

**To heaven,’ she answered, softly. 

“Oh!” 

He would have said something more, but just 
then a gentleman slapped him familiarly on the 
shoulder, 

‘Hello, Colin, old boy!’’ he cried. 
thought you were in England! 
get back?” 

“IT came by the ‘Servia,’ 
morning, How are you, Dick? 
to see you, But, 
you saw me here, 


“Why, 1 
When did you 


I'm awfully glad 
for heaven's sake, don’t say 
I haven't been anywhere yet.’ 





ALL 


; the lovely Lucile? 


and landed this | 


THE ROSES.’’ 


‘‘What! Not been up to pay your devoirs to 

What a barbarian! 

not afraid of being jilted, evidently. 
Colin shrugged his handsome shoulders. 
‘«We understand each other 


with a light laugh 


You're 


, we two,” he said, 


‘*We were engaged, under 


, an agreement not to love each other with senti- 
}ment and all that sort of thing.’’ 


“Then you feel quite free,” said Dick Weathers; 


: and you might as well dine with me at the 


Fortnightly. 
Colin turned, with some hesitation, and looked 
for his little flower-girl, but she had disappeared, 
‘** Thanks,”’ 


Come along.”’ 


he said, presently; “if you can 
make it an hour hence, I'll meet you there,” 

Being a man of indefinite teisure, Dick 
Weathers could always make it any hour that 
anybody wanted; and they parted, agreeing to 
meet at the Club. 


Colin, meanwhile, went & purebased a little 
gilt hamper, into which fw violets coxily 
packed, and tied up with a broad whité satin 
ribbon 

“Incense on the altar of lo 


with a smile, that was half 


,his pocket a card and wr 


“Return of the nativey iments, and 


I will call this evening.’’ 


This pretty” offering was sent, forthwith, to 
she home of Migs Lucile Van Wert, the young 
ily to wit be Was cngaged 

s 5)“ Oh,"’ she said, carelensly, 

. she glanced at the flow 
“evs, when they came, ‘Colin's 
home, i he? 1 wonder why 


Bent 


‘ aix o'clock, 
she might have kept it | 
shouldn't have paid her & 
dollar ‘Pell her to come inte 
the drawing-room with it, at 
onde,’' 

In a fow moments, a young 
girl, and a very beautiful one 
we you saw, in apite of het 
Miabby dress, a girl not more 
than seventeen yours of age 
entered with an lnunenee 
box 
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a “I could not mi VN TNT mr i — 
You're ff seuibly get the ! Hi r eff i ‘3 il " is 
. sg Li a i | hy 

va ment sooner, Miss as e Z 

> said, Yan Wert,” she py F< ole 
under said, breathlessly. ; 
senti- “You know one 
can't paint in the 
evenings; and | 
rose every morn- 
, at daybreak, 
ooked oom it for you. 
ared, And Tam much 
afraid that in one 
or two places it 
isn't quite dry 


dress done a mo- 


hers ; 
it the 


“Very well,”’ 
the said, impa- 
tiently. ‘‘ Let me 
see it.’ 

Miss Vinton 





| | a 


) ever seen anything so perfectly ; Now Miss Van Wert, though so rich, was 
, ous. 
| “Tent that rather dear?’ she said, rather 


. 

made ft as low os 1 could,” answered 
fe that: Violet, nervously, ‘It took me six weeks, and 
}1 didn’t do anything else all the time; and I 
akirt | worked very hard, Miss Van Wert, Oh,"' she 
' and } cried, clasping her hands in » frightened way, 

were similarly Whe) what have I dote!" 
with trimmings ‘of cobweb) lace, For, im trying W display one of the folds by 
beautiful, | holding it out, her arm, had brushed agninst a 
part of the painting, that wae still wet, and 
had made yinenr agegae the front breadth 


lab, " foreamed Luciley and 
rage she gave Violet a stinging 
"You have ruined my 


, roa ‘A pay you « cont,” 
daesete se : . ate oried the maid, in 


too much," wid Violet, arranging the dress, surpetee. “Tt ain't hurt of any necount, You've 
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got plenty of lace, and if you'll just draw a bit} Poor Violet had gone home, meanwhile, with 
over this way, you can’t notice it,”’ ; burning cheeks and an aching heart. She had 

‘It’s ruined, 1 tell you !’’ cried Lucile, angrily, | not a cent left. She was ready to break down 
‘* You shan’t have a cent.”’ ’ when Rose came to meet her, with dancing eyes, 


“IT don’t want a cent,” answered Violet, with; ‘I told you so,”’ she laughed, gleefully. « You 
all the dignity of insulted womanhood. ‘ You didn’t want me to go out in the street, and sel} 
may keep your money, Miss Van Wert. But ; flowers; but just see, sister! I have sold all 
don’t dare to speak to me again.” the violets the nurseryman advanced me, and 

Lucile laughed mockingly ; and the girl, beside ? here’s the money.” 
herself with disappointment, indignation, and; The girl burst into tears as she clasped Rose to 
grief, turned to leave the room, But she found ; her breast, 
herself suddenly brought face to face in the: ‘Little comfort,’’ she whispered, fondly; and 
doorway with a gentleman who was evidently ; she thanked God that they need not face the worst 
struck dumb with amazement, for he had heard : just yet. ‘Darling,’ she said, later ty the 


every word that had passed. ; evening, ‘Fam going to try anid do something 
‘Pardon me,’ he managed to say at length, } higher than @hina-decorating. I will paint a 
‘but if you will wait one woment—” ; pieture that whl sell, I hope.” 


‘Who are you, sir?’’ she said, recoiling from “Gh, yes,’ said \Rose, gayly. ‘You can 
him, afford to try now. I) shall get more violets to 

“IT am engaged to marry that—that woman,” 4 sell to-morrow, and we can get along till your 
he said, scornfully. ‘1 came in, unannounced, as | picture is done.’’ 
| was so well known to the servants, But ) would 
die gooner than make ber my wife now. Permit 
me to pay you the money she owes—”’ 
not!’’ said Violet, drawing herself 
, proudly. “Iam obliged to you, 
ig © little, «but I could not accept it, 
you know. Good-evening.” 

She was gone ina moment. Colin followed her 
out of the door, but she hurried away from him, 
and he had too much delicacy to pursuesher. 

“What a heavenly face,” he murmured, us he 
turned his back on the 
Van Wert mansion, 
‘And what eyes! To 
think that Lucile—good 
heavens! And I came 
near marrying her,’’ 

Colin had not dined 
at the Club, for Dick 
Weathers had failed, for 
some reason, to keep his 
appointment, and Colin 
had called to see Miss 
Van Wert much sooner 
than he had intended to, 

That night, he wrote 
her a letter, which she 
never forgot. It put a 
summary end {other 
engagement. Lucile shed 
bitter tears of vexation, 
for Colin Eyre was the 
richest man in her‘ set,”’ 
and to have become his 
wife would have been a 
brilliant social triumph, 
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Violet patted her cheek fondly. 
“Iam going to paint you, Rosebud.” 
“Me?” 
Yes, you. 


If I can only paint you as you } etc, 
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. tee pines in upon Violet. " Bhe grew 
: comparatively rich, Pretty furniture now filled 
: her rooms; bric-a-brac, water-color sketches, etc., 
Rose was neatly dressed, and went to 
; school. 


are, I know I shall make myself famous.” Violet was happy, for Colin Eyre came 
The next day, the picture was begun. Violet | ; to see her almost every day, giving her the 
had her little sister pose in a faded dress, with } benefit of his criticism and suggestions. 
an apronful of flowers. She bent her whole } One bright morning, however, when Colin 
thoughts upon making the child look just as { came, he found her sobbing, with her head on 
nature formed her, and she worked with the zeal } } the centre-table. 
of love and enthusiasm. Sw Miss Violet,’ 
That night, Colin Eyre went to the Academy ; is the matter ?’’ 
Ball, and saw Lucile in her satin dress, which} ‘Oh, go away!” 
filled him with wonder and amazement. ; noteven looking up. ‘‘ You must never come here 
“That is not the work of a daubing amateur,” } again. You don’t know what dreadful things 
he exclaimed. ‘No one but a born artist could } they are saying about me, because you come to 
create anything so lovely.”’ ‘gee me. And, I—I—oh, I cannot bear it!’ 
The flushed and exquisite face of Violet Vinton }. Colin's cheeks paled, and his eyes flashed. 
came back to him, and he determined to know; ‘‘Who said anything about you?” he said, 
more about her. But that wish did not insure its > sternly. 
tecomplishment. Miss Van Wert said, in reply , ‘‘ Oh—people.’’ 
- t'Reformal note of inquiry, that she could not} ‘Tell me who they are. Miss Violet, you 
furnish Miss Vinton’s address. Colin knew this } must.” 

‘was not true, but he could not force her to tell “Oh, I don’t know, only—’’ 

fland he spent some time in unavailing search , “Who said anything about it to you?’ he 

Violet's address, then gave up the quest. { asked, angrily clenching his strong white hands. 

months afterward, he was wandering’ “ Why—a lady called this morning—aud-—’’ 
@ 'picture-gallery, eying with diataver $ «Tt was Lucile Van Wert, was it not?” 
@ paintings exhibited there. ; ‘ Ye~es,’’ was the sobbing reply. 
Daubs, all of them,’’ hé muttered, contemptu- | He muttered something under his breath, 
iy But suddenly eldifferent look dawned } and walked to the window. 
eyes, as they restédion a small picture, } “Violet, they would not say such things,’’ 
‘obscurely in one corner. ‘ What's this? } he said, presently, ‘they would not dare, if they 

y, it’s my little flower-girl—to the very life! } knew that you were to be my wife. Will you 
"By Jove! That's a gom. I must have that, } let me tell them so?” 

if money will buy it.” ‘* But that isn’t true,’’ she faltered, 

(The dealer asked a hundred dollars for it. “It shall be, if you will consent,’’ he said, 

SP Ridiculously low,'’ Colin said. to himself. } quickly crossing to where she was, and kneeling 

: “Who is the artist?’’ ; down reverently at her feet. ‘Darling, I love 

"A young girl by the name of Vinton,’ was you with my whole soul, Will you marry mef’’ 

i reply; and Colin knew he had found ber.; ‘You are so good,” she said, ‘But 1 ean- 
PW That very! day, be called and found Violet, ' not let you do that just—beeause—'’ 

hard atiwork, painting. “Look in my. eyes, Violet,’ he interrupted. 

~ "TD have bought your picture—the little flower- } «I ask you, out of the love I bear you, and 
~Girl,” he said, by way of an introduction; and | because of that alone.’’ 

‘the girl's glad faco made bim strangely happy.; She raised her head, and gazed eagerly, 

— Wibieeharming. You certainly are an artist of | intently, into his face for a while. 

5 ability, Miss Vinton. I came to nak | “ Then I consent,’’ she said, at last, softly. 

% you would paint me a companion, to jits’’ },...Rose came in from school soon after, and Colin 
te Violet was overwhelmed with joy. ‘The ¢om- , had.Violet inbis arms, And Rose, who, young as 
Panion-plece proved even more popular than the | she was, suspected a great deal, only amiled, 
‘wther., It represented a handsome boy, with a Mrs. Colin Eyre is famous now, both for her 
‘batful of cherries in his hand ; and v0 beautifully | benuty and for her genius; and Rose is the 

_ Was it exeouted, that society began to inquire happiest child. the sun shines on, for her new 
sbout the young artist whom Colin Eyre was, brother adores her, and every wish of her heart 
‘Patronizing, and who had painted this exquisite } ia gratified; while, for Colin, well, he finds life 

“ Sweerer Tuan Au» Dux Roses.” 


he cried, anxiously, ‘‘ what 


she sobbed, passionately, 


ft, 
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AFTER THE 


BY JOSIAH 


WORLD WAS 


BURNT UP. 


ALLEN'S WIFE, 


Wat, as I have told already, the babe burnt 
up the “World.” And Josiah Allen, he come 
upstairs, where I wuz makin’ up the spare-bed: } 
1 had had it open a-airin’ of it: and, says he, 
excited and agitated, says he: 

‘“‘Samantha, the babe 
“World.” She ort to be spanked.” 

I had heard her cryin’ down below, but knew } 
she wuz with him, so I didn’t worry about her. 
And, the next thing I knew, entirely unex- ' 
pected, he told)me what had took place. The 
babe had burnt up the ‘ World.” 

It was agitatin’ news, very. But I didn’t get 
excited, and act skairt, as some wimmin would. 
I only says, coolly : 

*‘ When did she burn it up, Josiah ?”’ 

«Since you have been up here,"’ says he. 

Says I, coolly, pantin’ to come to the bottom 
of the matter, and not gettin’ excited at all: 
** Did you see her, Josiah Allen? Did you see 
the babe Wirn up the ‘World’?” 

*¢ Yes,” says he, ‘‘I see her; I ketched her at 
it. ‘How should I know,’ says he, in a surly 
tone, ** how should TI know that she had burnt 
it up if I hadn’t seen her do it?” 

“Oh,” says I, I didn’t know but you missed 
the ‘World,’ and mistrusted that she had burnt 
it up.” 

“No,” says he, “I see her at it; I see her 
burn it up.” 

Says I, calinly, bein’ deterthined to find out 
the truth: “How come slie to burn up the | 
‘World’ ?”’ 

And, says he: “She done it to be mean, 
she ort to be spanked for it.’’ 

“ But,” 1 says, firmly, “1 don’t believe she 
burnt up the ‘ World’ to be mean,’’ Saya I: “1 
believe, if she did do it, she done it by axi- 
dent.” 

“She didn’t do it by axident; she done it 
a-purpose. And her burnin’ up the ‘World’ 
wuzn't the worst of it, either Sle wur sassy 
about it, and she ort to be #spatked for éaas,’’ | 

I give him a kind of a stern look, wad kind o’ 
shet up my lips close together, and tosted my 
head a very little, but didn’t say a word. But 
he resented it. for all the world’ as if Thad spoke: } 
and then T hadii’t snid ‘n' word, 

‘Wal, Tsay she had. She ort to be spanked 
for burnin’ up thé ‘World,’ and she ort to be 

8 


04) 


has burnt up the 


And 


spanked for sass. But you can uphold her in it 
if you want to,’ 

“Why,” ‘says I, ‘*I hain’t said a word of 
upholdin’—”’ 

** Wal, you encourage her in it; and you know 
you do.” 

‘« Encourage her, Josiah Allen ?” 

**Yes; you uphold her in burnin’ up the 
‘World,’ and: you..uphold her in sass.” 

‘Have I said a word, Josiah Allen ?"’ 

** Wal, you tosted your head; and you know 
you did,” 

‘Wal,’ says I, mildly, ‘things have got toa 
strange pass if a pardner can’t crook her neck 
little mite when they are makin’ up spare-beds,!! 
says 1, in still more gentle axents, as I pattedsthe 


‘ mattress, and spread a light-colored comforter 


over it, under the sheets. Says I: ‘‘ Tell me all 
about it, Josiah.’ 

“Wal, d stepped ‘out into the back-kitehen a 
minute to look for @ file; and, when J come back, 
she was jest a-burgin’ up the’! World,’ jest a-put- 
tin’ it into the stowe;’? 

‘Wal,’ says: LpMiBhe see me start the fire 
with an old “Werld@d)yesterday mornin’, ‘and 
she thought she wt a-follerin’ her grandma’s 
doin’s, and doin’ right.’’ 

“Uphold her, if you want to, and uphold ber 
for sass,”’ 

‘* What was the sass, Josiah?” said 1, mildly. 

‘* Wal,@ snapped her little fingers for puttin’ 
the paper into the fire, and she eried,, atid 
drawed em ‘back sudden; and 1 wuz so afraid 
she would: burn her, that Iyput) my hand suddea 
between her and the fire, and jest jammed my 
hand right through the isinglass on the stové, 
and broke the isinglass all to smash; and she 
stopped eryin’, and says: ‘I’m glad g'a’ pa b'oke 
the Isaac-glass,’'’ 

I laughed a little—a very litthe—and [ coulilu't 
help it: she allus will call it ‘ Tsancglass” 
And, if I try to make her say “ micas,’’ slierwill 
oald ett‘ Michaels,’ she is so cunnin’ and cute. 


‘We @idn'tlike my laughin’: I see he didn't. 


Says be: “I'd laugh if I wus in your place. 
Sumthin’ ort to be done with her.”’ Says he: “! 
couldn't get her to say she wuz sorry, do the best 


‘Tecould, She will have to be punished.” 


Punished for what?'! says 1, as J shook up 
a pillow, and put a clean pillow-bier omit, 
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« Why, to make her say she is sorry.’’ “Oh, wal, encourage. her in burnin’ up the 

Says 1, as I laid the shams on smooth, and } ‘ World,’ if you want to, and encourage her in 
pinned 'em up against the head-board: ‘Mebby ° sass; I s’pose | can let it go.”’ 
she hain’t sorry.” He was fairly dyin’ to let it go, and 1, knew it, 

“Hain t sorry ?’’ says he, savage-like. “ Wal, } He fairly worships her. But J continued on, jor 
she ort to be, Then, 1 hain’t hardly looked at | 1 was rousted up in my mind. Says |: 
it; my own favorite newspaper, too. Some people ‘« Little Samantha Jo@ igen our power; we are 
likes the.¢Dribune’— you ‘say you do—and } physically stronger ¢hamishe, We can whip 
some the « Herald,’ but 1 like the ‘ World’; there’s her all day, if we are amjnd to, and ill-treat 
allus lots of news in it. As many as seven or } her all we choose. But does it-look honorable in 
eight murders, most probable, and some suicides, } us, and does it look noble in us, to punish that 
and raperies; and hangin’s, and such like, in } little mite of a thing for what we do ourselves ?’’ 
that paper to-day: and picters of ’em. Sheort; ‘I don’t doit,’’ says he. 
to be sorry, and she’s got to say she is.’’ } Says 1: ‘She is only three years old; she bas 

“Wal,” says 1, smoothin’ the things out on} got everything to learn. Everything is new to 
the toilet-table, ‘I don’t think she ort to be} her, and strange. She can’t endure pain as she 
made ito say she is sorry, if she hain’t sorry.” } can when she is older. She didn't know that 
Says: ‘1 believe lots of liars are made in jest | she had done any wrong; and you, instead of 
that way. Probably she told you the truth when ‘ reasonin’ with her, and settin’ her right, you 
she told you that she wuzn’t sorry; and you want ' jumped at her, and skairt Wem mpst to death, and 
to make her lie,’’ says I, dryly, ‘and whip her ‘hurt her bands, And she wiz actually glad, 
ifshe won't. She see me put’a whole paper into, I have no doubt, to think you had broke the 
the stove this; mornin’,’’ 1 said, and how could | stove. She thought you were unjusigand wuz 
she tell the difference between this week’s paper | indignant at that, and surprised and:fifightened 
and last. If anybody is to blame, we are; we | to think you wanted to hurt her—you, who had 
ort to have told her not to touch the paper, and } allus been so good to /hér~you, who had allus 
we must tell her not to touch the fire. And, if 1) loved her so well. And she spoke out quick 
Was goin’ to,punish her for anything, it would be } and impatient, mebby—jest as you and | do 
for meddlin’ with the stove. I shouldn't whip her } sometimes, Josiah Allen: and we have had a life- 
for tellin’ the truth: that wouldn't be my wayy’’ ; time to learn patience and endurance.”’ 

“Wal, she ort to be punished for sass."’ ty « Lsee he wuz some convinced ; but he wouldn't 

“T-don’t believe she meanteit forgass;’’ says I.) own up to it. And, he says ag'in, in) a cross 
“wouldn't ‘interfere if you wuzeeorreetin’ of } tone —about~as) cross) as a cross-cut saw: his 
her; -andiIdo rot, to tell the honestytrnth; Ido} axent had been like a bayonet or a spear— 
not believe she meant it for sass.’ } says he: 

“ What did she mean it for, then ?"' says he. ; “She had mo. need to have burnt up the 

# Why, says 1, “I believe she spoke out, and } ‘ World.’ ”’ 
mid she was glad, because she was glad.” ' Says I, over agin: ‘She hadn't no idee whut 
| Wal,’’ says he, “she hadn't no business to‘ she wuz a-doin’ when she burnt up the ‘ World’: 
say it, anyway; it didn’t sound very good.’' ‘she thought she wuz asfollerin’ her grandma's 
Bays I: ‘Josiah’ Allen, didn’t you ever speak | doin's, and. doin’ right. But, because it hurt 
out when you hurt you and wuz in pain, and say { your own comfort a little mite—"’ 
things that didn’t sownd good, and you would} “A little amite!’’ says he, groanin’, “And 
like to take back if you could?" } there it wus, full of tragedies, 1 dare persume 
~ “No, says he, 1 never did.” ‘to say, and raperies, and burgelries—"’ 
) “Josiah Allen,” says 1,.**cansyouw aay that! ‘Because she done sumthin’ that interfered 
with a clear conscience ?"' ) with yyour comfort; when she hadn't the least 

“Ves, docan; clear as! crystal—~ clear as a> idee of its bein’ wrong, you pounced at her, and 
crystal fountain, IT hain't émeofithe kind that hurt her, and want her whipped. And, the 
fly all.to pieces because I happén to bruise my other day, Josiah Allen, when she did do sum- 
thumb, or cut me, of pound my! fingers. Some thin’ jest a little mite wrong—did sumthin’ we 
men do,’ he admitted, «but! I) don't. I never, had told her not to—because she did it in such 
‘ay a'word I don’t mean); I never say a word | a cunnin’ way, you laughed at it, and wuz mad 
that I would wWidlinto take back, no matter how | as you could be because I spoke of spankin’ her.” 
severe the pain ‘fs."!: } "Wal, Ti s’pose you want me to say that I 
‘Bays 1)\ frthly: +1 Josiah Allen, you do; you: think it is right for her to burn up the ‘World’; 
prance round and act, lots of times;"’ \ but. you won't) git me to." 
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But his axent wuz gettin’ smoother: it wuz{ thumb-nail, jest as mad as a hornet—as a man 

about as smooth as a gimlet-hole now. ? allus is when he gets hurt. And he jumped and 
Says I: “I believe in punishin’ a child when } danced over the floor like a crazy lunatic, and 

they persist’ in wrong-doin’; but I believe in’ hollered. And says he: 

allus findin’ out whether they have done wrong “Tt’s all your dumb doin’s, Samantha. If it 

or not. And then, in the next place, try to punish} hadn’t been for you, the board wouldn't have 


them, not for revenge’ @nd to gratify our own 
feelin’s, but to do theme good—break them of 
wrong-doin’. And,#f you can talk them out 
of it, it seems so much more noble and dignified 


been there.” 

Says I, calmly, for frequent scenes like this 
had give me knowledge: “I didn’t put it there, 
Josiah.” 


than it does to pound’em. It does, somehow, ‘““No; but, if you had any eye in your head, 

look so disagreeable to see a great strong man } you would have seen that there wuz splinters on 

or woman, weighin’ two hundred or so, a-standin’ ; it, and I couldn’t be a-liftin’ it round without 

over a little mite of a thing that can’t help itself; gettin’ em under my thumb.”’ 

any, a-whippin’ of it.” ‘* Wal, Ivdidn’t know that you wuz a-goin’ to 
‘Solomon says,’ says Josiah, ‘‘‘Spare the } lift it.’’ 

rod, and spile the child.’”’ ‘Wal, you ort to have known it. I wuz 
“Wal,” says I, “if I wuz in Solomon's; aliftin’ it after hens’-eggs. 1 thought I would 

place—” see if there wuz any under the barn before 
And then, thinks’, the least said, the soonest } I piled the straw'on the floor; and, if it wuzn't 

mended ; and I thought I wouldn’t say anything § for you, I wouldn’t keep a dumb hen on the 

against Solomon, and shet my lips up tight. ; premises. And, if ever I get so I can use this 
‘* Solomon what ?’’ says Josiah. ; hand ag’in,” says he, movin’rit out sort o 
‘* Notliin’y’ says I. } feroshus-like, “*Fll brain every one of ‘em, 
And ag’in he says: “What? Solomon what?’ ; There never shall a hen step her foot on my 
And ag’in I says: ‘Nothin’, Solomon nothin’.”’ ; farm ag’in after to-day.” 

And, havin’ got through upstairs, | went down,} + Wal, wal: do keep still, Josiah Allen. How 

and went to sweevin’ out the parlor. ; ean I get this sliver out, if you pranee round so?’ 


And, jest as quick as I got that done, I went } 
to gettin’ dinner, at Josiah’s request, who said ; 
he hadn’t eat much breakfust, though I didn’t 


know that, and told him so. But he built’ 
a fire in the kitchen for that: purpose, and I got 
a excellent dinner: nice tender steak, and stewed 
tomatoes, and mashed potatoes, and apple-dump- 
lin’s that would melt in your mouth, and lemon- ; 
sauce to eat on ’em, and delicious clear coffee, 
with plenty of cream to put in it. 

Josiah was happy in his mind, though some 
in pain, owin’ to the last four dumplin’s. And 
that is the last I ever heerd of any anger on his } 
part about the “‘ World” bein’ burnt up. 

Wal, they came after the babe that very night, 
and we both hated to have her go home. It 
wuz awful lonesome without her, though it wuz 
a great comfort to know that she wuz a-eomin’ 
up a week from the next Saturday, to stay over 
Sunday with us. We looked forwerd to it. $ 


“Oh; yes; keep right on—jaw me all you 
want tov Keep right on a-jawin’ and a-talkin’, 
and not let me have a minute's rest. And let 
me faint-@way on) your hands. Oh, gracious 
heavensiy@an’t you stab a man a little deeper?” 

“ Whyy you wanted me to prick it out, Josiah.” 

‘‘ Wal, I didn’t ask you to stab me like a wild 
Injun. Oh, dumb the dumb pain, anyway.” 

In other times, I should have rebuked him 
sharply for swearin’. But, truly, a woman 
learns, after twenty years’ experience in married 
life, that there is a time for scoldin’, and a time 
to refrain from scoldin’. IT kmew, until that 
sliver was got out, and the pain eased off, there 
would be no more use a-reasonin’ with Josiah 
Allen than there would be reasonin’ with a wild 
hyener: for, when pain enters into a man's sys- 
tem—a ordinary man—it drives reason out of 
it, and common sense, and decency. 

After awhilép got the sliver out, he a-groanin’ 


Wal, it wuz the very next day after the babe } and a-jumpin’pand a-blamin’ me for it every 
went home. I wuz a-settin’ in the settin’-room, } minute. But Déegew when he onct got cooled off 
a-mendin’ my Josiah’s best galluses—the buckles ; his sense would*réturn, and his affection for me. 
had come off. And I wuz a-settin’ there, as cool 3 He had acted all the while as if I wuz a-prickin’ 
as the buckle-which was nickel—and as col-} him a-purpose, and talked to that effect, and 
lected together as the galluses after I had got } seemed mad at me as he coulthibe. 

?em mended, when, all of a sudden, the door bust; But, after awhile, I got it @irfixed and doe 
open With bang, and in come my companion, } up in Pond’s Extract, and he said, with the last 
Josiah, from the barn, with a splinter under his} throbs of pain, that, “if it hadn't been for me, 
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there would have been some of old Hunt's Salve } Good land, it all came out jest as I knew it 
in the house.” ¢ would. I had passed through too many crisises 
“Why,” says I, ‘old Hunt hain’t made salve ; jest like it to be skairt. 
for years: he is dead.”’ Why, when I married Josiah Allen, I took 
“Wal,” says he, ‘‘he wouldn’t be dead if he; these risks: I knew how it would be. My 
had had any care took of him.” father wuz a man, and so wuz my oldest brother, 
Says 1: ‘‘He died with appoplexy—fell dead | and Uncle John, and I had lived in the house 
on the street, a-peddlin’.”’ {with ’em all. I don't blame Josiah so very 
“Oh, wal, ‘dispute, and keep a-disputin’. vid ser I don’t suppose he could help actin’. 
might have salve i the house, if there wuz any Now, wimmin can’t help some things—such as 
calculationin {Hte“hedd of the house.” this: If company comes through the frort-gate, 
I glanced up af his bald head and smiled, but ; unexpected, she can’t help brushin’ back her 
didn’t say a word, only jest that smile—not a front-hair, if every hair lay smooth as glass or 
word. 1 knéwit wouldn't do. satin levantine: it is nater for her to go through 
I sot still and demute. And he didn’t like } with the motions. 
that, his st@te‘ wis such. And says he: { And it is jest as nateral in her to jump if #he 
“Set théré; snd “not! say a word, will you? sees & mouse as it is to kiss a pretty baby) Gr 
I should ‘thitik? °W'nsM"Tay dead at your door, { scold a boy vi'lently who is stunnin’ @kitter@r 
you would speak fan Say a word. But no: {a bitd: Why, some things comé“’s fintéMil as 
you don’t care enéugh’ di@ut"it''to say a word. { nater herself, and can’t be helped #6 mo¥e than 
Ohi, gracious Peter! did’ any ‘huititin bein’ ever { she can. 
suffer what T am sufferin’?” ° Why, good land, Josiah ain’t alone in it. I’ve 
And then” He jitmped up, atid ‘stumbled over { been ‘round the world considerable, and traveled 
a stool, and “indst fell. And he yelled out at nie, ; good deal, on towers and off on’em, and I 
settin’ there peaceful : ‘ have found that every man I ever see are alike 
“Put that stool in my way, will you?” Pll: in this: perfectly simultaneous, as it ‘were. If 
clear this house of every stool to-morrow. ‘The they get hurt, they'll lay the blame onto their 
one that made that man-ketcher is a fool.” wives, if possible; if they hain’t’ got no wives 
And so it went on for ’most an hour. But handy to blame, they'll lay it ontd ‘their nearest 
Josiah got over it jest as quick as the pain } female relatives—mothers, sisters, ‘etcetery. 
slopped: he acted like a new man. And he! It isa deep felosifical fact: jest as deep as the . 
asked me, of his*dwn accord, before night, ‘if; Gulf of Mexico, and jest as much of fact as 
1 didn’t Want to buy a few new kind of hens. }'she is, the gulf, and jest'as hard to‘fiithom as it 
If I thought best, he would buy some Shanghais ; is to fathom her. I don’t blame Josiiii—that is, 
and Dorhans.”’ ‘not vi'lently. He has the nater 6f’a man, and 
“Josiah is a clever critter as ever lived purty ; must be overlooked and got’ over as such. 
near half the time. } But the moral stayed with me, and I couldn't 
“And, before I slept, he offered to buy me a new ‘forget it: the moral of his gettin’ so mad and 
stool, or two of ‘em, covered with rep. And he } indignant at the babe for speakin’ out hasty and 
said Pond's Extract went ahead of any salve he } impatient-like, and wantin’ her whipped for jest 
ever see. And, so far as he wuz concerned, he} what he did himself,’ only four-fold more. and 
didn’t care if old Hunt wuz dead. }meaner. Good land! 
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A VISION 


BY EMMA J. DAVIS. 


Tur snow, it was quietly falling » And a beautiful white-mantled angel 
And shrouding the land all in white, Seemed hov'ring just over my head, 
And hiding, like Charity’s mautle, And I heard, in a voice like soft music, 
Earth’s stains and its evil from sight, ; “Oh, why do you weep for the dead ? 
ne Farm ge owed varedoh sean ow “She is safe in the good Father's bosom, 
And cov'ring, with sot tender fingers, She never will know sin or pain. 
Would you summon her back here from heaven 


The grave of my lost little girl, To this desolate dark earth again? 
“Oh! give to me back my own darling,” Your journey will soon, too, be ended, 
I prayed in my daring despair, $ Her bliss and her presence to share, 
When lo! like a halo from heaven, And your darling—you'll find her in waiting, 
A light seemed to fill all the air, The first one to welcome you there “ 
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BY FBANK LEE BENEDIOT 


CHAPTER l. 

We are in church; we are all on our knees, 
for the Litany is about to begin, when Lou Hartley 
gives my arm such a pinch that I drop my prayer- 
book, and it falls to the floor with a thud which 
sounds terribly distinct in the stillness. 

Though my back is partly turned toward Miss ; 
Pollard, and my face bowed over the railing of } 
the seat, I feel the glare of her steel-gray eyes : 
pierce.to my very spinal marrow; but, all the 
same, I am thankful the book fell, for it drowned 
an audible gasp I emitted under the pincer-like } 
grasp of Lou’s nervous fingers. 

Meantime, in low tones, Lou is chanting in my 
ear, keeping time to the notes of the organ; but, 
instead of uttering the supplication which is } 
going up more or less fervently from scores of } 
lips, she murmurs: 

‘There he is! Second seat to the left—middle 


aisle—two gentlemen.’’ The response ends, so } 


she is forced to pause; I dare not lift my head, 


or even stoop to recover my prayer-book, for my 
spinal. marrow is still hot with Miss Pollard’s 
glare, . Then the organ peals out anew, and Lou } 
chants monotonously:, ‘Mr. Endicott is with } 
him. Harry is the blonde. Oh, I didn’t mean } 
to pinch youso—’’ Then another break—then : 
‘Can you see him? He's looking this way.” 

I am vexed that.she is bold enough to peer out | 
from between her fingers, while I cower there in 
terrified humiliation, and I whisper: ‘‘’Sh! Miss } 
Pollard is. peeping,’ which causes Lou to move 
so quickly that she knocks her elbow sharply 
against the rail, and chants ‘‘ Good Lord deliver 
us’’ all out of tune. 

Then there is silence between us; but, before ; 
the Litany is over, I have recovered my book and 
my presence of mind, and even manage to steal { 
a covert glance towards the designated seat. | 

I see blonde-haired Harry Mallory: he is} 


} full upon me, 


heavenly in its sweetness. His face is turned 
towards our pew, but it is evident he has chosen 
this attitude because it puts him comfortably into 
a corner of his seat, for, so far as 1 can perceive 
out of the tops of my eyes, his glance does not 
once rest on us girls. 


The service is over; the,,sermon begins; 


) interminable as it seems to me, I know by the 


expression of Lou’s profile that, it appears even 


> longer to her, and. I..am_ divided between 
} sympathy and a nepyous.desire to laugh, and 


finally, before I know it,,I glance again towards 


; the second seat at the left of the middle aisle, 


and encounter Mr, Endicott’s dark orbs fixed 
1 feel myself grow scarlet, then 
pale, then | amyangry at my own absurd nervous- 
ness, and hold my head very, erect, and look 


} steadily at the clergyman, regardless of sundry 
} little nudges of intelligence on Lou’s part. 


The ceremonies end at length; we are mar- 
shaled down the aisle—Miss Pollard administer- 


} ing a whispered reproof as I pass—and finally 
{ gain the church-door. 


Among a crowd of people 
lingering in the porch, stand Harry Mallory and 
Mr. Endicott, and again my eyes meet those of 
the latter gentleman, Because he is Harry's 


; friend and Lou is mine, and my friend answers 
} his friend’s smile, is that a reason he should 


look at me as if he were inclined to follow their 


; example for my benefit? 


Back goes my head with a haughty movement 
only too natural, and I bestow a fleeting glance 
which ought to freeze him, for I hear a girl close 


at my elbow whisper to her companion: ‘ Cecil 
; Dare is in a rage because old P. wigged her about 


the prayer-book—what a temper she has! 

We move slowly along, headed by the under- 
governess—for a few seconds relieved from the 
scrutiny of Miss Pollard’s Argus eyes. The 
clergyman’s wife and the sister of a Senator 


even handsomer than Lou’s carefully-treasured } have paused to inquire after her health, and, 
photograph represents him. But I do not give lofty and stern as she is, Miss Pollard is human 
him a second glance, for my eyes have caught  still—in certain ways—and not indifferent to 
sight of his companion, and rest there, compelled | public show of attention on the part of any of 
by a species of’ fascination which I cannot resist. | the magnates of the town or neighborhood. 

A tall man, dark as the typical Spaniard and; Briéf as the respite is from the tyranny of our 
as handsome, with great dreamy brown eyes and { guardian’s eyes, Lou Hartley has time to drop 
a mouth ¢urved with such pride under its long } her reticule and Harry Mallory to pick it up and 
slender mustache, tliat one feels certain, when ‘hand it to her, and I feel perfectly certain 
the proud lips do soften, their smile must be that he managed to push a note therein, though 
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avi action is so spigaienty pettenmed ‘tha not even { 


@ school-girl’s quick glance can catch it. ‘ 

The element of recklessness in my nature | 
makes me admire Lou for having the courage to { 
run so great a risk, but what she calls my ‘“ nasty ; 
Pare pride’ revolts against her lack of dignity | 
ijn Maneuvring in such a fashion, and I pass on 
with my head held higher than ever and a’ 
stateliness of mien which prompts the damsel ' 
who has lately whispered injurious remarks : 
concerning me to add to her dictum: 

“Now just look at Cecil—wouldn’t you think 
she was a duchess? And she’s no money, either ‘ 
how I do hate airs!” ; 

This is the month of June, and the second 
service is held at dusk at this season, and we ‘ 
are never allowed to miss a service, so we must } 
go this evening, though Miss Pollard is prostrated 

_ by a sick-headache and forced to confide us 
wholly to the charge of near-sighted Miss Pinson ; 
that is, those of us who are Episcopalians, for ; 
the remaining governesses are told off for duty ; 
over the young ladies who attend the churches | 
of other denominations, in which the town is | 
prolific. 

Just as the last hymn is being sung, a violent 
thunde®storm breaks over our heads, without ‘ 
the slightest warning—a regular tempest. The 
rain comes down in sheets, the lightning is‘ 
fheessant, and the wind blows as if it were the 
vanguard of a cyclone. 

The day has been gorgeous, like all the days 
for the past fortnight’; and, as nobody has expected | 
achange for days to come, there is not so much 
asan umbrella or a pair of over-shoes among the 
whole crowd. With the exception of people who 
have come in carriages, the congregation is; 
obliged to wait, and little Miss Pinson cowers 
helplessly down in the pew, and hides her head 
under a cushion, frightened at the lightning. 

Most of the girls, and a good many of the | 
other people, are not much braver, the congre- 
gation being chiefly made up of ladies. The 
sexton has closed the windows and doors; the 
Place is stifling; and I say to Lou Hartley: 

“Come out into the porch: I shall die here 
in two minutes.” 

She consents with unexpected alacrity: for, as : 
& rule, she is not very brave in the presence of } 
& thunder-storm ; and down the shadowy aisle we : 
flit, and out into the porch. In an instant, I forgot ; 
Lou in the excitement of watching the lightning— 
the most vivid and magnificent I can r ber. ; 


‘tional establishment for our benefit; 
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Then & voice which souls deventgelyt familiar, 
though I have never heard it before, speaks just 
at my shoulder, so suddenly that I start: 

‘« Excuse me, but you will get quite wet if you 
don’t stand further back.’’ 

I turn and look full in Mr. Endicott’s face, 
and see Lou and Harry Mallory at a little dis- 
tance. Out speaks Lou, and presents both 
gentlemen, and I am filled with a vague pleasure 
and a hot wrath. The origin of the pleasure I 
do not try to analyze; but the anger rises from 
a fear that I may be supposed to have come out 
because I know they are there. 

I keep my stand in the wet with grim deter- 
mination, and favor Miss Hartley with a glance 
which alarms her, she having a Wholesome ‘awe 
of my temper. She rushes’ tp to me, and 
whispers audibly: 

‘They weren't in the church; 
fault.” 

«It is the fault of the storm, Miss Dare. We 
were passing along the street, and had to take 
shelter—blessings on the storm and the porch 
too,” Harry Mallory explains, with a laugh. 

I have no opinion whatever of Lou's truthful- 
ness; and, without knowing him, I doubt Mr. 
Mallory’s; and I suppose my face betrays the 
fact, for Mr. Endicott says, quite seriously : 
‘*We did stop merely on account of the rain; 


it isn’t my 


if we annoy you, though, we won’t stay.” 


I see truth in his face; I am soothed into good- 
nature; a little nervous inwardly, but able to 
conceal it. 

‘“You needn't be driven out inte the storm on 
our account,”’ I reply, pleasantly enough. 

Then Lou and Harry retreat into a shady 
corner under the stairs, because Lou is frightened 
by a fresh thunder-clap. I stand gazing out at 
the tempest, and am soon again so fascinated by 
its splendor that I almost forget the presence of 
the man by my side. He respects my mood, and 
for some seconds we are silent. When a longer 
and brighter flash causes me to utter an exclama- 
tion of wonder and awe, he speaks. and I answer. 


; After this, we talk at intervals, but always about 
; storms, though I partly lose my absorption in this 
, special one in the interest with which I listen 


to a terse eloquent description he gives of a tem- 
pest he once witnessed in the Andes. 

The storm subsides almost as suddenly as it 
descended ; a servant appears from the educa- 
other 





The fierce gleams tear down the sky in blue ; peo 


similarly equipped, arrive; 
people begin to flock out of the church ; 


BYES, 


the 
Lou 


and green zigzags, as if trying to strike and } Hartley and her lover unwillingly separate; Mr. 
annihilate the full-moon, which shines calm and > Endicott says a few grave words, worth a whole 


ferene through a rent in the pall-like clouds. { volume of the ordinary compliments most young 
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men would have had the bad taste to utter; takes 
my hand; but drops it so quickly that he and his 
friend. disappear before I have time to know 
whether I am offended or not. 

We reach Dormer Hall without let or hindrance, } 
and are given; the agreeable information that, ; 
from her sick-bed, Miss Pollard has issued an 
edict that we. are each and all to take a spoonful 
of tar-water, asa preventive against colds. This 
pleasant beverage consumed under the supervision 
of the matron, who is almost as acute of vision ? 





‘You don’t want to go to this gormandizing 
performance,’ she says, evincing a contempt for 
the flesh-pots of Egypt which is unusual with her. 

I reply only by. a scornful toss of my head, 
and she hurries on; ‘Of course you don’t— 
ner do I—and we won't! I’ve got everything 
arranged—just you wait: old Minerva P. can't 
have the bliss of our company to-day.” 

I wait; and, about eleven o'clock, as I sit 
writing a French exercise, Miss Pollard sends for 
me to come up to my room, and, when I get there 


as Miss, Pollard herself, we file up to our dormi-}I find Lou Hartley on the bed, white and faint, 
tories, and prepare for bed. and the matron working over her. I am fright- 

Lou and_I sleep together in the room with two} ened: for Lou brought with her to school the 
other, girls, who munch candy for awhile, and } enviable reputation of being predisposed to heart- 


then go to sleep; but we lie awake deep into the } disease, and, whenever she elects to have what 


night, and Lou whispers in my ear the oft-repeated } 
tale of her meeting Harry Mallory at her aunt’s, } 
the spring before. She tells the birth and growth } 
of their love, which holds a “‘ Romeo and Juliet” 
tragic element, on account of an old feud between > 
their respective fathers. She relates, how. Harry ° 
has come to visit at his friend Endicott’s country- ; 
place, just to be within reach of her, and, though ? 
I know the story by heart, and have, sometimes ; 
thought it a little too much drawn-out in parts, I } 
listen with an interest I never before felt, even } 
when the idyl was fresh and new to me; and Lou } 
is so delighted that she cries a little, and then has } ; 
to blow her nose, and makes such a noise that > 
oneof the sleeping girls wakes, and threatens 
crossly to ‘‘ tell of us in the morning,”’ 
lie quietly. 


unless we ; 


2 
? 
? 
2 
> 


CHAPTER II. 

Tue next morning has come and gone, as have ; 
others, and this wicked world is three days ; 
older, and, wonderful to relate, though it is now } 
Wednesday noon, neither Lou’s love of mischief 
nor what Miss Pollard calls ‘“‘ my haughty spirit ; 
which goeth before destruction’’ has brought ; 
either of us into trouble. } 
This special Wednesday is to be a half-holiday, > 
eagerly and greedily expected by most of Miner- ; 
ya’s young owls: for Minerva proposes to take } 
them in certain abominable covered conveyances } 
to a farm-house some miles away in the country, } 
where the owlets are to devour strawberries to } 
an unlimited extent, and play games on the } 


; stupid illness spoil anybody's pleasure. 
> taken my drops. 


and the matron praises my unselfishness : 


; the haughty spirit which— 


we vaguely call ‘‘an attack,’ even Miss Pollard 
is alarmed. 

‘‘T’m better now,’’ Lou says, in a weak voice, 
soon after I enter, “If I can get to sleep, 1 
shall be all right. I know Cecil will sit with me.’ 

‘Of course,’’ I answer, innocent and sym- 
pathetic. 

‘‘] don’t, think she ought to go on the picnie,” 
; the matron observes to Miss Pollard; and cross 
> enough she looks: for she fears that it will be 
; her duty to remain and watch the patient. 

‘Oh, no—impossible,”’ Lou puts in. 
you shan’t stay, Miss Edgar: 


* But 
I won't let my 
I have 
I'll just lie still till evening.” 
,”’ I say to Miss Pollard; 
and 
even Miss Pollard pats my shoulder, and remarks 


“I will stay with her 


} condescendingly : 


‘Miss Dare’s heart is in the right place. 
I trust that time and precept will even tame 
You know the rest, 
my leve—never forget, never forget.’ 

From the depths of her pillow, Lou utters 
weak expostulations. ‘‘You must not stay: | 
can’t spoil your pleasure,’ But I insist, and she 
yields at length with sundry pathetic sobs which 
touch all our hearts, 

‘Very well; then,’ she says, feebly. ‘‘ How 
good you all are tome. I can sleep. Cecil dear, 
come back after the rest start, and you have had 


your luncheon,” 


On the way downstairs, the matron whispers 


green sward until night-fall. ; ; that I shall have the reward of something extra- 

I loathe such expeditions, and my soul is full } } good to eat; and when, at length, the carriages 
of bitterness when I rise this day and hear. my } drive off, I enter the dining-room, and find that 
companions as jubilant and noisy as if they were } she has. kept her word. I decide to take the 
wild robins, instead of callow birds of wisdom. } tray upstairs. When Lou wakes, she may be 

After breakfast, Lou Hartley disappears. As hungry. 1 reach the dormitory; enter softly. 
Iam making my way towards a class-room, she ; By the looking-glass sits Lou, rubbing powder 
joins me, somewhat breathless and excited. ; off her face, and laughing till she bends double. 
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“And to think you were sold as completely, as 

theiold animals themselves,’’ she cries. .‘‘ Didn't 

Ido it beautifully? Well, thank goodness, we 

are free till seven o'clock. Even most of the 
servants have a holiday.’’ 

I am amused at her histrionic ability, yet 


yexed at having my fright and sympathy so ; 
utterly! wasted ; but Lou allays my indignation ; 
by vowing that she really has felt, somewhat ill ; 
all the morning; adding that my dislike. to the , 


expedition inspired her with the idea ef turning 
the indisposition to good account. 
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{ , But I refuse to go out in the boat, and Harry 
} pleads, and Lou says, tearfully, that.it is too bad 
} of me to be a spoil-sport, and adds, half laughing, 
; half angry : 
) They both, know you didn’t dream of their 
} coming here: I managed it all. I knew you'd 
: never consent if I told you in advance: I wrote 
Harry so. , Anyway, I'll go—you can’t desert 
me.”’ 

She and Harry whisper aside. 
says to me: 


}., ‘Mallory and I are both aware that you had 


Mr. Endicott 


“So you might be a little grateful, instead of } no part in this frolic; but really, Miss Dare, you 


scolding,’ she adds, ‘since it was as much for 
you as myself.” 

We sign the peace, eat our luncheon, and are 
merry. Lou is seized with a fresh inspiration : 
we will go out into the grounds’ and finish a 
novel she smuggled into school some days pre- 


vious. I have on a new and pretty costume, } 


selected. for the picnic, which I propose to change 
for my ordinary dress; but Lou objects. 
“Don’t,’’ she says; ‘you look so handsome. 


Pl put on my blue, and we'll do the elegant ; 


to.each other, and try to forget that we are 
school-girls and bond-slaves.”’ 

Dormer Hall is situated in the outskirts of a 
quiet old town in New Jersey, standing in the 
midst, of fine grounds which slope down to the 
banks, of the Delaware. 

But Lou is not content to remain in the 
shrubberies: there is a side-gate which she 
knows how to unfasten, and a pretty bower-like 
spot on the bank beyond—just the place to sit 
and read our novel, Besides, there will be the 
satisfaction of committing a positive crime by 
going outside the walls. 

I yield to her wish, and we sit on the slope 


outside the gate; but we have not been there : 
more than ten minutes, when a boat rounds the ; 


curve, in which two gentlemen are seated. I am 
80 deep jn my novel, that I do not see them till 
the light bark is quite close; then I recognize 
Harry Mallory and Mr. Endicott. 

In a moment, Harry is on the bank, leaving 
the-care of the boat to his friend, and his first 
words betray Lou’s treachery. 

*‘ Beautifully managed, all around,’’ he cries; 
“and now we will have a lovely afternoon: we'll 
row up the river.” 

I refuse indignantly. 


; can’t leave your friend., And, indeed, there can 
} be no harm in our going out. to row for awhile: 
; your ogress never will be the wiser.”’ 
? ‘Lam not afraid,’ | answer. ‘It’s. not Miss 
} Pollard 1am thinking of; but I don’t choose to 
} be placed in a false position.’ 
«Since we understand that you are a victim, 
: not an accomplice,” he urges, laughingly, though 
} his eyes remain grave and tender, and I cannot 
; resist their pleading. 
I am barely eighteen; tolerably romantic for 
} the latter half of the nineteenth century; weary 
» to. death of the monotony of school-life ; flattered 
and fascinated by the high-bred courtesy of this 
} man, who is not only as handsome as if he had 
\ just stepped out of one of Vandyke’s canvases, 
: but has the merit, in my eyes, of being so far 
> removed from any suspicion of boyhood that 
} I can feel respect for him. I look. down on 
} Harry Mallory, with his twenty-five years and 
’ his love of fun. But Mr. Endicott is four years 
’ his senior; has traveled much; passed through 
) thrilling adventures, bits of which I have heard 
} from Lou, who has known him as long as she 
> has Harry. 

Well, of course it is easy enough to guess what 
is the upshot of all my efforts at being prudent 
and proper. Half an hour later, we are gliding 
; smoothly along the bright current, the two men 
; taking turns at the oars, and Lou and I trying 
: our skill at steering the boat. This latter task 
} finally devolves entirely upon me, as Lou invari- 
s ably disobeys every direction given her, and, 
’ between mischief and carelessness, would tax 
} the patience of anybody but a lover. 

; My last fears on the score of propriety fade. | 
} rush into such high spirits as‘are seldom my lot : 


I heap reproaches on } I have drifted off into an enchanted world, and 


Lou, at which she only laughs; and I order forget the common earth completely. When it is 
Harry Mallory off the sod, at which he laughs, } proposed that we land on the brink of a pic- 
teo.| We are in the midst of a squabble when turesque grove, I consent. A basket of choice 
Mr. Endicott arrives, and I am only slightly ;eatables is produced from the recesses of the 
softened even by the deference with which he ; boat; we sit under the trees, and enjoy a picnic ; 
treats me. Swe talk.and laugh; and even Mr. Endicott, 
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whom I have thought so grave, is as recklessly | 
gay as Harry himself. 

Then Lou and Mallory go in chase of a chip- } 
munk and do not return, and I am_ blissfully } 
unconscious whether they are gone moments or 
hours; and Mr. Endicott and I talk, and he 
reads Tennyson aloud, and we are leagues away | 
from the limits of mere acquaintance. 

I am not given to talking of myself; but | find, ° 
later, that IT have told him almost the whole of my ° 
uneventful history: but then, he has been frank, ’ 
too. He knows that I am an orphan, expect to ’ 
be a teacher within another year; and I have ’ 
learned that he proposes to spend the whole ; 
simmer at his old country-place. His widowed | 
sister intends to join him later. Just the day ; 
before, he has been gratified by the unexpected ' 
arrival of a dear friend—Mrs. Devereux—the } 
sweetest old lady in the world, about whom he } 
tells me a great deal; and we consult whether 
there will be a possibility that Miss Pollard may 
allow Lou and me to pay her a visit some day. 

It is useless to attempt further description of ; 
this enchanted afternoon; let me go on to its’ 
close and the events of which it is the precursor. 


Tt is much later than it ought to be before we ; 
sturt on our homeward journey ; it is a good deal ; 


past six o'clock when our cavaliers leave us near } 
the shrubbery-gate; but Ihave no fears of any } 
sort. 

“T have to thank you, Miss Dare, for the hap- 
piest afternoon I have spent ina long while,” 
are Mr. Endicott’s parting words; and they are 
sweet enough in my ears to drown any and 
every dread. As for Lou, she would have nothing 
of alarm in any case: for she delights in risks ; 
and hair-breadth escapes, and has unlimited faith ' 
in her own luck. $ 

It does not desert her now; but, apparently, ' 
she has not good-luck sufficient to serve for two, } 
and I suffer in consequence. We reach the side- 
gate, which opens outward, and requires our ; 
anited strength to pull: even then we only } 
succeed in obtaining an aperture so narrow that } 
but one can pass. } 

““T will hold it on this side,” I say. “Slip 
through, and push from the inside, so as to keep ; 
it open for me.”’ 

Lou obeys;\but the fates are against me—she 
slips and falls. “At the same instant, the gate / 
escapes my hold; ft Closes with such violence ; 
that it locks. Lou is safe ‘in the grounds; but ’ 
|, like the Peri, stand outside the portal; and 
our combined efforts can no more stir it than 
they could the iron door of futurity. 

“Why didn’t you hold fast'to the bars ?’’ cries 
Lou, in an injured tone, which, considering that 


eee 


she is in security, so tickles my 


sight of the barouche before I know. 


} not seen her face, I should know it was she. 


DARE. 
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sense of the 
ludierous that: I burst out laughing, even while 
swift’ pictures of danger rise in my mind, 
“Don’t laugh. ‘How’ can you be so wicked as 
to laugh?’ she exclaims, '\*‘ What will you do? 
Oh, what will you do?’ : 

**} shall walk resnd to the front-entrance, 


} and ask the lodge-keeper to let me in,’ I reply, 


‘‘And you may meet the troop; it is late.’’ 

‘1 must risk that,’’ I interrupt, doggedly. 

“TI could run through the shrubberies and 
meet you,” Lou says, hesitatingly ; ‘ but, if you 
are discovered, that would make matters worse. 
Perhaps I'd better just go to the house—” 

‘Up to your room, and to bed: I'll manage,” 
I interrupt, cheerfully, though in my sou) I am 
ashamed of the cowardice she displays. 

Away Lou flies. I watch her for an instant 
through the bars. She does not even look back, 
or call one word of encouragement or sympathy ; 
but then she has to obey her good-luck, and 


> there is not enough for two. 


1 skirt the lofty fence, reach the principal 
entrance, and am just in time to encounter the 


‘last of the returning carriages, in which are 


seated Miss Pollard herself, along with a favorite 
governess, and an acquaintance whom she has 
been for some days entertaining. 

I have turned a sharp angle, and am in full 
In any 
case, I should scorn to flee; but, if I wished, it 
would be impossible. I feel that the sharp eyes 
of Miss Lawson—never my friend—have cauglit 
sight of me. I neither retreat nor advance; 
I simply stand still, desperate rather than 
courageous or hardened. 

Miss Lawson utters some exclamation. Miner 
va’s eyes turn toward me, She utters a groan, 
goes through a swift pantomimic representation 
of faintness, then recovers. She waives Lawson 
and her scent-bottle aside, and calls, in a voice 
like that of doom: 

“Miss Dare! It is not possible. 
believe the evidence of my own senses. 
Lawson, that cannot be Miss Dare!’’ 

Well,’ says Lawson, with sardonic com- 
posure, ‘it is—unless I am blind. You must 
exouse me, Miss Pollard, for adding that, if I'd 
No 
other girl in this school would have been capable 
of such flagrant misconduct.’’ 

‘¢ Miss Dare! Miss Dare! stop!’’ orders Miss 
Pollard, unnecessarily, since I have not stirred 
since the barouche halted at a signal from Law- 
son. ‘Get: into the carriage this instant.” | 
obey, and am pulled down in the seat and held 
fast by Lawson, while the friend prods me— 


I cannot 
Miss 
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Dedaiicady, 1 think with the “pint of ‘her } 
parasol. “You have been out of the grounds. 
What does it mean?’ 

«J went for a walk, madwth.’* 

That is all I say. 
we reach the héusé! My‘iifind is made up; I 
never have lied—I will ‘tiet lie—so 1 must take 
refuge in obdurate ‘silence, else betray Lou. 
‘That fortunate young Women is found curled 
up in her bed, apparently dozing; and, according 
to her own account, she has slept nearly the 
entire day. She does not think I can have left 
her long, but is unable to say; and, indeed, the 
sudden questioning disposes her towards another 
heart-attack, and she must be left in quiet. 


CHAPTER Ill. 

Iw the awful seclusion of Minerva’s private 
study, a criminal is brought up for trial; in 
process of time, is pronounced guilty; and, after 
4 lecture from the judge which ought to have 
touched a heart of stone, is recommended to 
throw herself on the mercy of the court, and 
make full and entire confession. 

But the criminal is hardened and obdurate. 


I say it several times before ; 
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aK Cecil Dare; I am wily to listen.” 

; ‘Miss Pollard, I have nothing to say.” 

{ She turns such a vivid scarlet, between wrath 
Sand amazement, that, for a few moments, | 
almost fear she will have ‘a fit of some sort; 
but she recovers. She has exhausted all other 
threats, and speaks of my possible expulsion 
} from those scholastic halls; but I feel confident 
she will not go to that length. Anyway, I am 
$too desperate now to heed. 

A temporary sentence is uttered: at bed-time I 
will be put to sleep in a solitary chamber, allowed 
no intercourse with my companions, and no sus- 
tenance beyond bread and water. ‘‘ To-morrow,” 
she says, finally, ‘‘we will see if you are still 
} obdurate.”” 

I am certain now that she does not mean to 
$expel me. She trusts that twenty-four hours or 
so of such discipline will subdue my obstinacy. 
1 do not think it will. 

An hour later, I.am in my prison—and a 
dismal place it is—celebrated and feared among 
us girls, though I am the first captive who has 
' been confined there in our time. 

It is in the gable, at the end of one of the 





Beyond the fact that she did leave the grounds, ; great wings which flank the main-building on 
did take a stolen ramble, she will reveal néthing. ; either side; at the very. top of the house, up 


Neither entreaties nor threats can move Her. } three flights of stairs, with a fourth leading to 

"Miss Pollard rises at length. She looks so this secluded garret. The last flight is so narrow 
unuttéerably awful, that even a black cap could { ‘and tortuous, that it reminds me of a corkscrew. 
not add to the dread majesty which permeates |The room owns but one window, which makes 
aad envelops her. a fine show when one stands down on the lawn 

“Tt is ow seven o’clock,’”’ she says, glancing and takes a view of the gable, but which is so 
at the tinié-piece on the mantel. ‘‘ Miss Dare, ; covered with the dust of at least forty years, that 
I shall leave you to your reflections until half- now, though sufficiently large, it serves a very 
past seven. Employ the time well: curb your } poor purpose, so far as lighting up the attic is 
haughty spirit—repent; be prepared to con- } concerned. 
fess, or to take the full consequences of your} There is a broken chair; there are divers long 
unparalleled fault, heightened by your adaman- packing-cases which look ominously like coffins ; 
tine audacity into a hei of evil, of which, ‘ there are various odd dark corners, out of which 
in over twenty years of a life devoted to the} any sort of terrible object might reasonably be 
care of youthful minds, I have never seen the } expected at any instant to emerge, from the 
equal,”’ ghost of a murderer to a mouse. 

She passes out of the room, and I begin my} I have no fear of ghosts; but I am horribly 
task of reflection, though the special sort Miss i afraid of mice, and I am morally certain this den 
Pollard has designated is speedily disposed of. } must be full of them. It occurs to me that Miss 





No power on carth can force me to utter one 
syllable of explanation, because I cannot approach 
the truth without betraying Lou. Tell a lie, 
I will not. 

So it is folly to speculate as to what will 
happen. I put by the whole matter, live over the 
events of the past afternoon, and lose myself so 
completely that I am rather surprised when the 
door opens and Miss Pollard again appears: the 
half-hour has seemed but five minutes. 

There ensues a brief crisp dialogue. 


Pollard may have remembered my ridiculous but 
insurmountable dread of these demons, and may 
have counted on them as allies. She is capable 
of it. I think of the fate of the wicked bishop 
of the Rhine, and the sympathy I have always 
S felt for his sufferings, under the attacks of an 
army of mice, is increased ten-fold. 

But none of my foes appear. ‘On the whole, 
I disprove in my own person the oft- quoted 
: opinion of Signor Dante, that ‘‘ there is no misery 
in affliction equal to that of recalling happier 
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on 


days’’: for I fasten my imagination onthe events; Before I convince myself by ocular proof, I am 


of the afternoon that-has just gone, and stray off } 
into a dream-world in which that brief past and ; 
as golden a future blend so harmoniously that, } 
except at intervals, when brought, back to reality 
by. a. sound which. might. be mice, the dreary 
present scarcely exists. 

The hours pass; I hear the house being closed ; 
I sit in a spectral gray gloom which might have 
frightened Charlotte Corday herself. 

There comes a tap at the door, and, when I go } 
towards it,.Lou Hartley whispers through the } 
key-hole, like a wind; 

‘*Qh, you brave, poor, darling—I am so sorry 
for you! The old dragon and all have gone. to 
bed. Before then, I begged the matron to bring 
you a light; but she says Pollard didn’t tell her 
to, and she won't. Never mind, I'll put a nice lot 
of brambles in her bed before she’s a week older, 
or my name isn’t Lou!”’ 

‘“‘ What time is it?’ I ask. 

‘Past eleven—pll the girls are asleep,” Lou | 
answers, .‘‘Oh, good gracious! I hear somebody : 
—I must be off,” and then a sound warns me she | 
has tumbled.,on the : corkscrew -stairs, . Then | 
there is silence, again, which will,probably not | 
be broken till morning. 

I fall sound asleep, with that thought in my 
mind. Probably it, has its place in my dreams: ‘ 
for, when I waken suddenly, roused by a loud 
noise and a bright light, my first idea is that the | 
night has gone, and I not ready to obey Miss 
Pollard’s, summons to descend to judgment. I 
am speedily wide-awake, however, and discover 
that neither glare nor tumult belong to my 
dream; they are both real, present, terrible. 


BY 


the: descent is so. great. 


‘ back. 


MARY A. 


certain that the house is on fire; that I have 
been forgotten, in the confusion; that I am to 
die, unthought-of; between the flames and the 
smoke. ae 

I have no sensation, of fear, strange to say— 
no feeling even of faintmess—though I believe 
that my last hour, has come., Through. the 
crevices of the door, and, it would seem, even 


> between the cracks of the floor, slow wreaths of 


smoke begin to rise, to fill the room, to oppress 
me almost to suffocation, If I could only see— 
only bear distinctly—only watch the death that 
is. approaching. So far from increasing my 
distress, this would, comfort me. Meantime, | 
remember to have heard that, by crouching on 
the floor, in such) cases, one gets, purer air; and 
I fling myself down at full length accordingly. 

Suddenly—why had IL not thought of it before? 


, —-L remember the window, Perhaps I can escape 
; in that way, I say to, myself. 


I rush, to. it, and 
drag it open; for it is what they call a French 
casement, on hinges, and opens inwards, 

For one moment I stand there,, just. within the 
low sill, with,my foot half raised to step on it 
and, take the fearful leap. . Then I shrink back: 
Death, with. horrible 
mutilation, is before me, if I jump. 

Agaim I look; again I hesitate; again I draw 
No; it would be certain destruction», life 
may,.last, a little longer, if I do not, leap. I 


; withdraw into the room; but there the smoke 


stifles me before I am aware of it,.and my last 
thought is that I must perish without hope of 
help: then I lose consciougness. 

[20 BE CONTINUED. ] 


MONT SIVER. 


LEONARD. 


From out the wreath of shadows 
The maples weave around, 
The old house of Mont Siver 
Looks out across the river— 
Across the level meadows, 
Gray woods, and marshy ground. 


Wild-weed and flow’r go straying 
Across the lawn's expanse ; 
The windows’ yawning hollows 
Give highway to the swallows 
The fill with noisy playing 
ne dark halls of the mange. 


He came. None knew his nature— 
LE@ege or fugitive. 

Upon this Jone savanna, 

He reared his haughty manor, 

And to these wilds the feature 
And grace of art did give. 


Strange speech, ways coldly foreign, 

The recluse had; and these 
Barred friendship out. Men feared him; 
Some shunned while they revered him. 
Whatever else was warring, 

He lived in lonely peace. 


He lived and died. Men gathered, 
To search the mystery. 

Beneath his ruff's close border 

They found a ribboned order: 

A golden badge, fringe-feathered, 
And bossed with fleur-de-lis, 


And 90, across the meatlows, 

Gray woods, and marshy ground, 
The old house of Mont Siver 
Looks watchfully forever 
From out the maple-shadows 

That guard the exile’s mound, 
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“T nAve something serious to say to you, § 
Isanna,”” remarked Mr. Ray to his daughter, as } 


they sat alone after dinner. ‘Sir Hugh Conway 
has been a good deal here this winter: It must 
méan something. Now, my ambition is to see 
you Lady Conway. Do you understand?” 
“WBut, papa,” replied the daughter, «I don’t 
Jove him; and I’ll never marty'a title. Amer- 


ican girls have made fools of themselves by running } 


afte My Lord This, or Sir That. But P°will not 


be@iel a snob. Besides, Sir Hugh does not love } 


e loves another.” 
Whom ?” 
*@Cousin Ruthie—” 
“Pshaw !’’ broke in the parent; ‘‘ impossible. 
She is not half as handsome as you. He wouldn’t 
prefer her, unless you’ve snubbed him. Besides, 


I thought it was Sir Hugh’s cousin, Mr. Roy | 
But } 


Murray, that was attentive to your cousin. 
at the opera, and at dinner here, he ba to her, 
instead of you.” 

Isanna blushed. She knew very well why, in ‘ 


the presence of her father, Roy devoted himself} up with sudden joy. 


to Ruthie rather than to her. 
Sir Hugh Conway, of Conway Hall, Lancashire, 
England, was spending the winter in New York. 


He was accompanied by his cousin, well known | 


to be only a poor cadet of the family ; but, as Mr. 


ANNIE L. 


‘STAR OF THE NIGHT.’ 


SMITH. 


“Eureka!” he cried. ‘It is as I supposed. 
I have here a proposal from Sir Hugh Conway, 
in due form, for your hand and heart. You'll 
be Lady Conway, after all, Isanna.’’ 

«Indeed, papa, I'l] be no such thing,” replied 
‘ Isanna, with decision, risinges She had slipped 
her letter, unopened, inté hep pocket. But’ her 
{cheek was flushing rosilyy 
Mr. Ray idolized his @aughter, but he was 
‘stern and relentless when aroused. 

«‘We shall see, miss,’’ he said, ‘Go to your 
room, now, and stay’ there “till you consent to 
{marry Sir Hugh.” 

} «But my masquéradeball,’”’ said Isanna. 
‘Your masquerade-party will come off, of 
course, three days from now.) You will receive 
} your guests as if nothing had happened. If you 
consent, before that, very well If not, you go 
back, after it, and wemain a prisoner till you do.”’ 

Isanna swept proudly from the roomeeShe went 
: directly to her chamber, and@)loéking the door,'tore 
; open her letter. As she read, her face lighted 


“Yes, yes,” shé said, 
’ “anything, everything for Roy.” 
$ Of the contents of the letter, however, we will, 


}at present, say nothing, excepting that the 
signature was in clear bold charattefs, and that 
; it, and the single sentence before it, read: “Your 


Roy Murray was well-bred, captivating, intel- lover: Roy Murray,’ 


lectual, and, best of all, a cousin of Sir Hugh, } 
he was received everywhere as was the baronet. : 

“Well,” said Mr. Ray, seeing Isanna made no } 

ly, ‘ you know my views now. 
T die, to see you settled. 
mai"Or title; and here is your chance. 
fortune, too, fits you for it. 
tence, but ‘nothing like you will have. You are 
the one, in every way, most ae el to be Lady 
Conway. » 


Your 


What reply Isanna’ would have made, if any, | 


we'do not know, for at this instant the tée-a-téte 


was interrupted’ By ‘the entrance of a servant : 


with two letters ona small silver hand-tray. 


One was for Mr. Ray, bearing the Conway coat- ' 
The last was 


6f-arms ; the other was for Isanna: 
enclosed in a single’ envelope, and addressed in 
& clear bold hand. 


Mr. Ray tore opeti his letter, and hastily read | 


the brief note, a smile of triumph lighting up 
his face, 


I wish, before ; 
I wish you to marry a } 


Ruth has a compe- ; 


The Ray mansion was ablaze with light on the 
' evening of the fancy ball amd masquerade. In 
} the height of the festivities, the usher announced : 
‘Prince Charlie, the Young Chevalier’: and a 
tall stately figure entered atthe words. 

} “It is Sir Hugh, I know, inspite of his mask,’’ 
whispered Ruth Blake, who, ‘im her dress of a 
$ fairy, leaned upon her uncle’s arm. 

*¢ Are you sure ?’’ said Mr. Ray. 

«« Quite sure,”’ replied Ruth. 

“But young Murray—where is he ?”” 

“I fancy ‘he did not choose to accept your 
invitation. He has heard, I believe, that you 
} disapprove of his visits here.’’ 

Txanna, costumed as the ‘‘ Star of the Night,”’ was 
superlatively lovely. A great diamond, to carry 
; out the character, blazed on her forehead amid 
‘ her splendid chestnut-gold hair. As yet, however, 
she wore her mask, und few recognized her. 
‘The rest of the company ‘was made up of the 
} usual assortment of lords and er 
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Spanish dames, Gitanos and Turks, cardinals and 
nuns, 

‘ Prince Charlie '’ made his way directly to the 
“Star of the Night,’’ bent gracefully in homage, 
and touched his plumed cap. 

“That is as it should be,’ soliloquized Mr, 
Ray, as the “Prince’’ led Isanna to the head 
of a new set forming for a waltz-quadrille. 
‘He knows who she is." 

Meantime, Ruth had glided away on the arm 
of-a!1*Tecumseh,’’ and was soon circling im the 
waltz, Near her wassthe “ Czar of Russia,’’ with 
an! Italian Flower-girl,’” while a ‘‘ Puritan’’ was 
flirting desperately withya «‘Black Nun.’ And 
a broad - brithmed:/Quaker was toying with the 
stiletto of a ‘Queen of the Amazons,’’ while 
engaged) ina ‘livély conversation with its owner. 

At the: stroke of twelydy ityhad been arranged 
that all should unmask. It was about-half-past 
eleven,.;when two: heWedrerivals, the last of all, 
appeared. ~The isher@nnmounced one as ‘‘ Lochin- 
var,’’ the other as the + Tron Mask.” 

“Oh! come ye: in peace, or come ye in war, 
or to dancevat our! wedding, my bold ‘ Lochin- 
var’ ?’’ saith ther**Priuce,’’ laughingly. 

«In peace, if: bh can: in War, if I must; and 
certainly to! :dasid@eatithe wedding,’ replied 
‘« Lochin vary’ dni a olear bold tone. 

He did fot joim» the dancers, however, but 
sauntered, instéad, slowly to a window, the 
‘“‘ Tron Mask?’ following; while everybody asked, 
cutiously; ‘“athe they were ?"’ 


Statoely shade the stir occasioned by their: 


entraneée :dubsided, when the ‘ Fairy,” leaning 
upon ‘ Prince Charlie’s”’ arty, vanished through 
the door léadiag to the conservatory: Here, 
seating themselveshapon a rustic bench, they 
conversed eagerlyedhn.» low tones, for several 
mvitiutes, : 

‘« All's well thaéemdé well,’’ was the laughing 
response of the) ifairy,’’ as the young couple 
emerged again, ani slowly promenaded to a seat 
in the ball-roomy near an alcove where the ‘ Iron 
Mask"’ and “ Young Lochinvar?’ had established 
themselves as spectator@ ‘of the gay scene, 
declining to dance. 

With # courtly bow to the ‘Fairy,’ her 
cavalier left her now for a moment, but returned 
almost immediately, escorting the “Star of the 
Night."’ Then the three walked straight into 
the alcove, where ‘‘ Young Lochinvar’’ and the 
‘Tyron Mask’’ were sitting. But the latter rose 
ut onee, 


Next, a strange seene took place. ‘‘ Lochinvar”? | 
and the + Star.of the Night’’. joined hands, in , 
obedience to's signal from the + Tron: Mask,'’ who 


began immediately to propound the usual question, 


> cause, 


THE ‘*STAR OF THE NIGAHT,’’ 
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; at a marriage-service, “If anyoné can show just 


" eto, 


Those, of the company who were nearest the 
alcove naturally heard the words, and supposed 
it was a joke; part of the programme for the 
amusement of the guests. Meantime, in an 
impressive voice, the ‘‘Iron, Mask’’ went on 
with the marriage-service, concluding with the 
solemn words: .**And what God hath joined 
together, let no man put asunder,”’ 

Just, as he finished, the hall-clock clanged out 
the hour of midnight., The sharp notes of a 
cornet, the signal to unmask, sounded immedi- 
ately after, and gt-once every face was uncovered. 

Isanne . stood. reyealed in her own proper 
charactery . But alas! the hand clasping hers 
was not that of the baronet, but of Roy Murray, 
Sir Hugh as “ Prince Charlie,’ and Ruth Blake 
as the ‘‘ Fairy,’’ stood by their sides, however, as 
‘‘ Best Man’’ and “ Bridesmaid.’’ The “Iron 
Mask’’ was a stranger to all. 

Sir Hugh introduced the latter, saying: 

‘« My friends, allow me to present to you the 
Rev. Charles Heathcote, of Yorkshire, England.” 

‘Then it’s a real wedding, and not for fun,” 
was the qmy;that passed from lip to lip. 

“Yes; you have witnessed one . marriage- 
ceremony’) said Sir Hagh, ‘and I must. crave 
your indulgence for a few moments longer, to 
* As he spoke, he took Ruth 
Blake's. hand in his own. 

The Rew Charles, Heathcote began immediately 
the marriage-service again; and, before the 
astonished company could decide whether it was 
a reality ora farce, Ruth was declared to be the 
wife of the man by her side, 

At this point, Mr, Ray came rushing up. He 
had been in another apartment, and had only 
just heard of what was going on, 

“ What—what,”’ he cried, “is this I’m told? 
My daughter married? It can't be. It ghan't 
be. It's all a mistake.”’ 

‘I'm afraid not,’’ said Judge Acton, one of 
the guests; ‘‘that is, sinee you don’t like it, 
I know this gentleman: the Rev. Charles Heath- 
cote. I met him in ‘Europe, Jast summer, He 
is a beneficed clergyman: of, the Chureh of Bng- 
land, and, when he marrigsy couple, they are 
married by the laws both ofman and God.’ 

‘My daughter married |’’ stammered Mr. Ray, 
as if; even “yet, not quite able to take in the 
position, “To an adventurer, too—a nobody—"' 

But here the angry man was, interrupted by 
no leas a person than Isanna’s, husband: 

‘‘Exouse me,’’ he said: /\it is you who have 
made the shistake. Your daughter has married 
Sir Hugh Conway—’’ 


witness another.’ 





eon 
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“What?’’ broke in Mr, Ray, ‘‘Do you dare 
to say that, when Sir Hugh is standing there, 
with my niece on his arm?’ 

“Tam Sir Hugh Conway, and that gentleman 
is Mr. Murray. Is it not so, Roy?” 

The one heretofore called Sir Hugh nodded 
assent; and then Ruth stepped forward, saying : 


‘oLet me explaim, uncle: he is Roy Murray, } 


Itewas only an houwlago that’ Hugh—I mean 
Roysexplained tooane, i'm rather mixed 
myself,you lsee ; but PHset myself right after 
awhile, Mugh—lI mean’ Roy—wouldn't ask me 
to: bes hise wife until ‘he bud told all: 1 mean 
thei little comedy he and Siv Hugh had got up." 
And:Ruth blushed as.shepaused for breath. 
(fhAnd who am 1?’ whispered Isanna, with 
aquiver of her lips, half drawing away. 

“(My wife—imy own darling wife !— Lady 
Conway,’ replied Sir Hugh, eagerly, yet half 


afraid of the: puzzled averted look on her face. : 


“Allow me also to explain,’’ interposed the 
Rev, Charles Heatheote, at this crisis.) #1 think 
Lican do ii quicker than these others, who are 
too; much interested and excited, Sir Hugh, 
you:must know, had determined to travel in 
America, and persuaded his cousin, Mr. Roy 


Murfay, to exchange places—or, rather, to} 


exchange names, It was a little bit of harmless 


eoverrore 
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* And you, make the best of it, Isanna,’’ said 
Judge Acton, laughing, Then, addressing Mr 
Ray, ie whispered: 
a flutter, Suppose I become ‘master of cere- 
monies,’ and explain that it was intended as 
jasurprise? That will stop gossip; and, besides, 
} it is strictly true, you know.’ 
* With all my heart,’’ exclaimed Mr. Ray, 
: joyfully. “Set it down as a surprise for the 
| gueste—part of the programme."’ 
“And so it was arranged, 
Judge Acton explained to the guests, with a 
\ sly twinkle, that the marriage had been by 
; special license, something unique in the way of 
an’ American wedding. 
“And will you forgive me, also ?’’ 
the real Sir Hugh to Isannn, tenderly. 
“There is but one thing that 
‘to overlook your deéceit,”’ she said, still half- 
reproachfully, ‘and that is uiat you know now, 
and will always knowyathat TP married you tor 
love, and not for your ite.” 
A merry company sat down to the swpper, 


“The guests are all in 


N 
5 
5 
5 
§ 


whispered 


induces me 


which was now announced, and which was turned 
inte a wedding-feast. Mr. Ray, on this occasion, 
‘ proved himself the most genial of hosts, insist- 
ing on toasting both brides and bridegrooms. 

After the supper, *‘ Lochinvar’’ redeemed his 


fun, at first, though it has had this half-tragical } promise to “dance at a wedding,’’ and the part- 
ending. 1 arrived) in New York only a week } ner he chose was no other than Isanna, his bride, 
since, Sir Hugh seemed overjoyed. He con- ‘ now Lady Conway. 

fided-his difficulty tome at once. Yourdaughter, ‘Phe render has surmised that the letter whieh 
he shid; was prejudiced against men of title, and ) Isanma‘had received suggested the wedding in 
hie had» fallen inv love with her, He feared, if} the way it took place. She and Roy. Murray, 
shecktiew ‘all, she would reject him, so he begged | as she supposed -him, had long loved each 
mevtonid him. Knowing that your daughter's | other, and Isanna, knowing her father’s wish 
onlyvobjection to him was his rank, I undertook about her marrying a title, saw no hope of future 


to matry:them tm this way, while she still thought 
him My, Roy Murray. I hope ''—and he turned 
smilingly to her—«‘I have not sinned beyond 
forgiveness. 1 did it for the best.’ 


happiness except to assent to the plot. 

It ‘was in this way that she became Lady 
’ Conway,*against ber intention, when acting the 
part of the “Stax or tun Nigar.’’ 





LEMON-TRE 


BY MINNI 


THE 


Wity' Kve, extled from Bden, went, 

) With fragrant fruit its branches bent, 
Tho airs were sweet that passed it by; 
It grew the gates of Eden nigh— 

The lemon-tree of Paradise. 


The seented foliage brushed her hair, 
, The blossoms kissed her forehead, fair, 
The sphores of gold were good to view; 
‘Bho stolé lemon, passing through 
0 \ Phe gates, and out of Paradise, 


Hiding it in her apron’s fold, 
By peak and plein, by wood and wold, 


wens 


EF OF PARADISE. 


B IRVING, 


She fared the fresh young world around; 
But, heart-sick, nowhere in it found 
A place like her lost Paradise, 


Until, one morning mild, came she 
To Mentone, by the blue, blue sea: 
“Tt is my native air, indeed |" 
Bhe cried, and straightway sowed the seed 
She brought with her from: Purndine, 


Whoe'er beholds, above the sheen 

Of rippling waves, the glowy green 
Of Mentone’s lemon-genvim, will hay— 
As do the natives to this day; 

“They are a part of Tluradine |!" 








MY UNCLE’S STORY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE SECOND LIFE. 

Ox, yes, this landscape-gardening is quite a} For Oak Ferry was a drowsy town, that stretched 
fine art—too fine for me or for nature, to my } along the south bank of the Ohio River, in one of 
thinking. The old kindly mother does not tie; the, then Slave States. The Oak-Ferryites had 
her threads so tight—ribbons of stiff coleas{ little money, and were immo hurry to earn any. 
coiling through the grass, and huge round hard } Living was cheap. Everybody had:a garden, 
knobs of red and blue dropped here and there, | and cows, and pigs, and, poultry ; wenison and 
that, when you come to examine them, turn out } bear-meat were brought down from the mountains 
to be poor soft little flowers, matted and clipped } to be bought for a trifle; game was plenty in the 
cruelly. It is as inhuman a sight as the little } forests, and fish in thewiver... The mothers were 
wild birds that you have caged in your zoological rival housekeepers, the fathers lounged all day 
gardens yonder. Now, I remember a garden— } on the steps of the court-house, or played endless 


the one I played in when I was a boy—that would 
have pleased any artist’s eye, and warmed any 
child’s heart. 
to grow in it, and every, kind of singing-bird 
made its home there year-after year. 
immense territory—I don't know how many 
acres—of beet and tomato beds, of long shady 
alleys of plum and, peach trees, of gnarled old 
rows of currant and gooseberry bushes, of great 


to pasture, of walks bordered with great crimson 
Bourbon roses, and sweet peas, and larkspur, and 


The least blade of grass was glad } 


\ games of backgammon on their shady porches, 


As for the slaves, all who were discontented had 
long ago crossed the river and escaped to Canada, 


} and only those stayed, who had less to do than 
It was an } 


even their masters. . Well, life im Oak Ferry was 


; not progressive, or even civilized perhaps, accord- 
‘ing to your modern,ideas. But it was sunny, 
} leisurely, and friendly. 
> absolute calm and happiness about it that I find 
sunny slopes of grass where the cow was tethered ; 


There was a flavor of 


nowhere in these days, even in communities built 


} upon the most advanced ideas, and devoted to 
i the loftiest enterprises of life. 
blue-and-yellow convolvulus. There were long } 


My father’s office was built at the side of the 


trellises covered with grapes—the Catawba and } house, and opened into the road—there was no 
Isabella—you don’t know what an Isabella grape i street in Oak Ferry. Rushing into it as usual, 
is nowadays—and there was a colony of bees in } one day, on my way from school, I found him 
one shady corner, and of chickens in another, } alone with a stranger, a tall white-haired old 
and down on the south slope was a big arbor gentleman, who was wrapped in a semi-military 
covered with coral honeysuckle, where we boys ; cloak, Neither of them saw me, and I dropped 
took our books to study, as poor mother thought, ; into a chair, full of curiosity as to the new-comer. 
and played mumble-the-peg. All the courting; ‘‘The old cabin,’’ said my father, with his 
for three generations.in our family, I vepture to { usual lazy tranquility, ‘is in wretched repair. I 
say, had been done on moonlight-nights,in that } really don’t feel justified in asking any rent for 
arbor. Near to the house, mother’s spring-house } it. There must be suitable houses in town that 
opened, a big grassy mound, with damp stone ; you could get.” 

steps leading down to the door, through which; ‘‘My means are more limited than you 
came the sound of dripping water, and the scent | imagine. I beg you will make a charge for it— 
of sweet milk and butter. You city people would } a small charge, that is,” said the old man, witha 
have called that garden a small farm. { smile. ‘I have money enough to pay for it, and 

There was a curious circumstance—a broken } to buy a bed and table or two,, Oh, we shall be 
chapter of a tragedy—connected with that gar-} very comfortable. A man’s home is not the 
den, by the way, which may amuse you. } house he lives in, after all.” 

In the farthest corner, under the nut-trees,} My father looked up at him quickly, giving 
stood a vacant three-roomed cabin, which father } him more attention than he had yet done. “As 
used for a seed-and-tool house until the new farm-} you choose,’’ he said, after a moment’s pause. 
buildings went up. After that, he was always | } «Tt will be very rough, and you are not used to 
going to take it down, next week. People in ' roughing it, I suspect. But, when a man reaches 
Oak Ferry were always going to do some heavy | your age—or mine,’ correcting himself with 
job of work—next week. anxious courtesy, ‘‘ he has found out, as you say,. 


(818) 
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that his happiness depends very little on his “ie” 
gurroundings. I shall be heartily glad to be 6: “You may call mé Richard Donne. I will 
any‘use to you. You are going ‘into some ; tell you, Doctor, that is but part of my name— 
business in Oak Ferry? Or your profession—” the first part. For the present, I am obliged to 
| The old gentleman gave an embarrassed laugh. | | give no mere. There are reasons why—’ His 
“T must do something. I have very little money. thin features reddened. 
But the quéstion is: What?’ drawing his chair “Tam quite sure they are reasons that do you 
tip to the table with an eager confidential ‘air. / no dishonor,” interposed miy father, quickly, 
“Tread law in my youth, as most youtig’ fellows | holding out his hand. 
whovhave property do, you know. "But I hd’ no | As the ‘oldman jogged down the street, I came 
occasion to use my knowledge of it, ani” Wave | out of the office, and ventured to wonder what 
forgotten it altogether. Iam fond of dextiltory | he could have done, at his age, to force him into 
treading. But I could teach nothing that I have ; hiding. 
riad. I did not even oversee my own plantation} ‘Nothing’ 'to’ his ‘diseredit: I'll stake my 
after I ‘reached middle-age. In fact, here Tam, | Pépatation on that man’s honesty,” said my 
at sixty-five, left penniless, and in tity long life I ; fatter: “And, mind you, Bob: not a word of 
have not learned any craft by which T can earn what you live heard. Not a word, sir!” 
adollar. I am a good backgammon-player—and ; My father’ knew he was safe. We were inti- 
a master, I flatter myself, of whist,” glancing ° mate friends, even then. I thank God, now that 
down at his wrinkled, delicately-kept hands. ; he is dead, when I remember that. 
“Those are the only things I understand.” 3 Colonel Donne—for he was dubbed “ Colotiél” 
My father returned his smile. ‘Tam afraid } at'once—bronght in a load or two of plain ftirni- 
we need no teacher iu’ that direction. We are ‘ture the next day, built up fires in the eabifi, 
adepts at cards and dice, in Oak Ferry. But} and sheltered the windows with cheap’ curtains. 
something will turn up for you. You have a, His last trip was made after night. The next 
family ?”’ ; day, although my sharp eyes detected signs of 
The stranger was silent long enough to canse | the presence of a second person in the house, no 
my ‘father to look up surprised; then he said, } one appeared outside but the’ Colonel himself, 
hurriedly: «I have one grandchild. The house | who drove up to the office in a light spring-cart, 
willbe ready for me to-morrow, "You say?” | which, like the horse and their owner, bore 
“Yes.” They walked togethef to the door. | unmistakable signs of better days long vanished. 
Sthorse which the old man had ridden was ; My father viewed it with a critical eye. 
tied td fhe hitching-post. My father, witha quick | “We've never seen a cart like that in Oak 
eiclamation, walked up to it. ; Ferry,” he said. “It would be just the thing for 
“Ah! Gray Eagle blood here ?’’ | my expressman, when I find him. You see, our 
“Yes.” } diffienlty here is in getting packages and parcels 
“Qh, it’s unmistakable. A fine animal, sir. ; hauled from town, and so it is all along the river. 
But past his prime?” 5 always said a trustworthy man could make a 
“Yes; Victory and I are near the end of our ' comfortable living who would start a local express 
journey,”’ nodding cheerfully, as hé looséned the } up to the city. But we're all too busy here 
bridle. glancing up at the men stretched out on the 
“T beg your pardon. But—you said ‘your | inn-porch, smoking and half asleep. 
Means were straitened. Now, if it should occur; Colonel Donne listened with keen attention. 
to\you to sell this horse, come to me: There ate | He opened his lips to speak once or twice, but 
several men in town who would give you a high ; his courage apparently failed. At last he said: 
price for him. But come to me first.’ & tM! “T think you have a meaning in your hint, 
“T shall not sell him,” curtly.' ‘ewe, a) Doctor. Why should not T be the carrier? God 
Moment later, more graciously: “He W"hot a knows I’m ready to do any honest work that will 
horse'to me, but a friend. He is all that is left.” | | keep us alive.” 
“Tunderstand. Forgive me,” said my father, ) “1 know it is not suitable work for you, but— 
gently. He was standing on the lower step of } come in and talk it over.”’ 
the’ porch. The old man lookedjat him irreso-} The result of the conference was that the 
lutely, and then came up Withth® bidle of the } Colonel became the Oak Ferry expressman, and, 
horse over his arm. There was the@feM@ct of sume | every day thereafter, drove the old gray horse up 
rooney half-controlled emotion on his face.’ to town and back along the shady river-bank, his 
‘“¥ou have been very kind, and—TI ‘have not ' cart loaded with packages, ‘from a barrel of sugar 


told you my naine.”’ } to @ paper of needles. His occupation made uo 
Vou. LXXXVIII.—17. 
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difference in his social position, Oak Ferry was 
agreed that ‘the Colonel was a gentleman under 
a cloud.’ Caste, in the South, had little to do 
with the question of money, in those, days. 
Winter set in early, that) year, and the 
snow shut everybody indoors, But there was 


cervtainlya mystery in the prison-like seclusion ; 


in whigh Colonel Donne's grandchild was kept. 
Young Kryter spoke of it first,to us. Kryter 


was a fellow whom my father had taken, half out } 


of charity, into his office: a red-haired watery- 
eyed youth, who nosed into everybody's affairs, 
aud whose grandfather had been a ‘ nobody.’’ 

‘There's something wrong there,’ he said. 
«* Nobody has seen this grandchild. , Is it an idiot 
or a dwarf? I always suspected this old Downe, 
that the town has taken to its;arma, I smella 
rat,’’ he said, looking back, with, a chuckle, as he 
went out of the door. 

‘* You are the ferret that will find it out, then,”’ 
I said. 

~My father nodded, ‘Bad, blood in Kryter— 
bad.blood,’’ he muttered. He always based his 
opinion of a man on his grandfather, 

The very next night—a bitter nipping night, 
I remember—I, was with Kryter in the. office, 
while mother and my little sister sat at. work 
by the parlor-fire. The door stood open between. 


1 heard a soft crackle in the ¢risp.snow outside, } 


and saw a face looking in the parlor-window— 
a pale little face, like.a ghost. -I had not time 
to speak of it to Kryter, when the door opened, 
and a child came into the parlor—a delicate girl, 
dressed in some soft woolen stuff, finer and 
richer than any gown I had,ever seen. She 
had heavy reddish hair, half-curled, which was 
drawn back and fastened by a golden arrow. 
The oddity of the dress, totally different from 
anything known in Oak Ferry, impressed me 
instantly: she seemed to.me like a wandering 
princess who had lost her way. 

She ran up to mother, laughing as if ready to 
ery. ‘‘l had to come. Grandfather will not be 
back until late: and it is so terrible there alone. 
I—I was afraid.” And. she sobbed outright, 
clinging to mother, nervous and. terrified. It 
was the Colonel’g grandchild, we knew from this. 

‘*Poor child! poer baby! Why. didn’t you 


come before ?’’ said my mother, drawing her into } 


herlap. ‘‘ You must stay now, and come every 
day while your grandfather is away.’’ She 
petted and quieted her,.and very soon she was 
busy with Mary, playing some game on their 
slates. It was late before the sound of the 
Colonel’s horse ‘trotting past, the window was 
heard. I went out to tell him that the child 
was with us. He made a sharp’ exclamation 
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: which I could not hear. It was too dark to gee 
; his face; but I felt, as 1 walked) beside him, that 
‘he was, moved by some strong emotion, When 
; he came into. the house for her, however, he wag 
‘courteous and grave as usual, but silent beyond 
‘his wont, 
{ ‘You will allow your little girl to stay with 
{us when you are gone in the evenings, Colonel?’ 
; said my. mother, when they were going. 
? gi ¥es,"\, he said, promptly, “It makes no 
; difference now; you have all seen her.” 
‘*Why should we not see her?’ said Kryter, 
; after they were gone, ‘(Something there worth 
‘ looking into. That child’s dress is worth all the 
‘furniture which the old man brought into: the 
} house, A rat—a rat, I tell you.” 
’ After that, whenever little Jenny was in the 
} house, Kryter hung about her, listening to and 
} watching her. He would have questioned her; 
} but that he dared not when my mother was near, 
; He met his punishment, at last. One evening, 
> we children were playing some game, when 
; Jenny lost a forfeit. -Kryter rushed into the 
; midst, caught the child, and claimed a kiss as 
} payment, ‘The Colonel’s thin figure that moment 
;appeared in the door. In an instant, Kryter 
> was hurled to the ground. Donne caught’ the 
‘ little girl up into his arms, trembling with ‘rage. 
’ Kryter gathered himself up, cursing under bis 
breath, and would have rushed on the old man; 
> but John Sarsfield, who was in the room, took 
{him by the arm and led him out. I always 
’ suspected that he gave hima touch of ‘his boot 
outside. Sarsfield was the young lawyer who 
had just come to Oak Ferry. He was little more 
’ than a boy, though his erect figure and fine face 
‘gave him. an air of dignity. After that, I saw 
’ him often with Colonel Donne, and noticed that 
$he was watchful of Jenny when he met her at 
‘our house. She never was allowed to go to any 
i other. She was not a pretty girl, according to 
the taste of Oak Ferry, that delighted in the 
: pink-and-white coloring and glossy spiral curls 
Sof its belles, But she was different from any 
S other child in the village: I understand now 
’ that it was because she had had the breeding of 
g a geutlowomnan, and had not been suffered to run 
} wild with the black picaninnies of a plantation. 
The mystery about her was suddenly solved. 
i Kryter was serit on business up to town, and 
; came back in a state of suppressed excitement, 
} He took hispplace at the table, his pale eyes 
shining, like those of a cat. 

‘‘ By th@eway, Doctor,” he said, when there 
was a pause in the conversation, ‘your friend— 
Colonel (Donne— drove down the street, in his 
cart, as I was standing at the door of the /hotel, 
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anda man who was there from Louisville recog: { 


nized him as an old neighbor. Their plantations } 
joined on the Cumberland. But he called the | 
oldman ‘Murray.’ Dye think he can be going | 
tincog' here, sir?'’ with a sly leer. 

My father’s face grew. red. 

“#I+think, Mr, Kryter, you should know me } 
better than to come to me with the gossip of bar- 
room loungers in town,” :he rejoined, angrily, | 
and, rising, left the table, 


» Ktyter shrugged his shoulders, and kept quiet ; 


until he and L were left alone, when he continued , 
calmly, as if he had not been interrupted : 

» “The old man's name is Murray, and he | 
owned a place on the Cumberland—a good deal | 
run, down: for he was no manager. Oh, I got 
at the bottom. of the whole story, His son 
married a pretty girl—the daughter of Phil 
Munroe, You've heard of Phil? 
sharpest gamblers that run the Mississippi, The 


girh died, and left one child. That's Jenny— | 
Old Donne, or Murray, had her singe | 
she;was a baby. Well, his son—who was.a bad } 


Wye see? 


lot, L.reckon—went into the Mexican war, and 


was killed there; but, before that, he got his 
He left:a ' 
will, in which he begged the old man. to pay ‘ 
Put it to his honor—d’ ye ' 


aflairs tangled up with Munroe’s. 


his debts to Munroe. 
see?, And he left the child to the gambler; 
made him her guardian. Munroe wrote to old 


Murray that such a will was in his. possession, | 
and the old man gave up his place, to cover the } 
Came here, ‘ 


debt, and ran away with. the child. 
you'see. I suppose he thought) she’d go to the 
devilsin Phil Munroe’s keeping; and he wasn’t 
far wrong, either,” refiectively. ‘I reckon now,” 


hejadded, after a meditative pause, crumbling his | 


bread in a heap, “Phil Munroe 'd give some- 


thing handsome to know where that young one | 


is. 


He’s in Louisville,’ 


“He'll never find her in Oak Ferry,” I said, ' 


triumphantly. 
“No,” replied Kryter; ‘{ certainly not.’ 
Tose, and went off whistling. 


I told the story that day to my father, whd 
listened anxiously, and went over to the Colonel’s, 


with whom he was closeted all evening, + I 
noticed, the next day, that the anxious troubled 


look which had begun to disappear from the old | 


man’s face had returned. He brought Jenny to; 
my mother when he was panting on. his daily | 
round. 

“T trust her to you, madame,” t said, as he’, 
Went: ‘out; then turned and came back. to kiss | 
Jenny once more. «God. bless you, my, baby,’ 
he muttered, solemnly. 
aMy mother evidently knew tlie secret, She 


One of the | 


He } 


phere Jenny beside her, and spoke to her 80 
tenderly as to make our jolly bouncing Mary 
| joulous. Mr. Sarsfield came in too, and brought 
the’ little girl some plants for her windows. He 
néver. took any notice of the young ladies in 
} Oak, Ferry; but this child, who was growing into 
w tall slight maiden, he watched as if she were 
his sister, We, all of us, stood on guard over 
her for a week or two, and then the fright 
} passed, and we forgot that there was any danger. 
I remembered afterwards that Kryter, during 
that time, visited the post-office frequently, and 
{in a furtive way. 
od) hadi a vague idéavthat the noted gambler 
would come! at’ night,lin a coach-and-four, seize 
; Jenny, and make off with her, blazing away with 
a.pistel, meanwhile, to cow his pursuers. 1 am 
{ afraid the name of gambler bad not the appalling 
effect in Oak Ferry which it should have had. 
Had not Judge Allan:@ brother who “ran the 
river”? And. Tomy Obert, whom everybody 
remembered as a good-natured» ne’ er-do- well; 
had taken to the same; mysterious occupation. 
; There was something dashing, heroic, desperate; 
in my mind, in the typical gambler: if he came, 
he would ¢arry.Jemny off to scenes of splendid 
vice, of which | theaght with an envious shudder. 
The shock was severe, ' therefore, when, coming 
} down the/road onepe¥ening, I saw, landitig from 
; the “ Belle Oreole,”’.a bald fat well-dressed old 
man, with the air ef a retired grocer who had 
lived too long on bis own bacon and beer, and 
was told by the pilot that was Munroe, the 
: Mississippi blackleg.’’ 
$ Dran home, breathless, with the news; 
{ was too late. 


but 1 
The Colonel stood in the office, 
his hat pulled down over his face, holding in his 
‘shaking hand a red-lettered paper. My father 
and Sarsfield had‘ both risen, and were talking 
{to him at once. 


‘“T, don’t understand,’’ he said. ‘ Produce 


‘the body of Jane Murray? To give her over to 


that man—that brute? Never!)’ 
said Sarsfield, ‘It is only a writ 
of habeas-corpus. You will have to bring Jenny 
into court, to-morrow, before Judge Allan, and 
{ prove, your right..to keep her, or let Munroe 
prove his.” 
‘The law will give her to him,” turning a wild 
; look of appeal from Sarsfield to my father. 
“Then we'll defy the law,’ my father broke 
; outst Tl run the-child over, to-night, to Ohio. 
What d'ye, say, Sarsfield ?”’ 
; ) No,” said John, thoughtfully, «We'll try 
) the, law. ‘first, . If; that, failsk— In any. case, 
? Colonel, Murray, this man shall never ‘have 
Jenny.” 


‘ 


** No; no,”’ 
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The | Colonel put his hands on the younger$ ,He expects a fight: we should have come 
man’s shoulders. He was very weak. The tears} armed,’’ said my father. “ By George! I have 
ran down the creases in his leathery clieeks. it.” He left the room, just as Colonel Murray 
**Why—why, my boy, he wants to train her? and my mother entered it, leading Jenny between 
for a decoy; to take her with him; to—: He} them. It was achilly rainy diy, and the dingy 
knows how beautiful a woman she will be, ‘in’ little court-room was in shadow, except where the 
a@ year or two, Oh, my God! I would lay her} child stood near an open door, through which 
dead at my feet first.’’ one could see a bit of the river and wet trees, 
“She shall not go,” said Sarsfield, who was ; She carried herself very erect, and made a point 
very pale and spoke low. | * Will you trust me } ; of light in the room; her dress was white. The 
to defend her? We mightsend:up to Louisville ? ; mass of shining hair was caught back by a golden 
for an older lawyer. He might be stronger than ; arrow. She held her grandfather closely by the 
1; but he would not care so much.” hand, and scarcely turned her eyes from him, 
It was decided that Sarsfield should take the Tle case was ¢alled; but, at that moment, a 
case. The Colonel handeil. ever to him all'the; disturbance was made by the entrance of « dozen 
papers concerning his: son’s affairs, which were} burly miners, their faces black with coal, their 











but few. There was ne will—nothing to contra- 
dict the final disposition which Herbert Murray 
had made of his childi 

‘*He was no doubt forced into it by this 
villain,’’ said my mother, vehemently. ‘‘ Judge 
Allan ought to see that,” 

“But how can we prove: it, my dear?” my 
father asked. ‘The law demands proof.” 

‘+ Law, indeed! I believe in common ‘sense.” 


She kept Jenny under her eye during ‘the ; 


week that followed: even/svisited her room a 
dozen times in the night, > ve 

But Munroe made no effértto see ‘her! He 
remained quietly at the inn, @ating enormous 
meals, and sleeping half the day, ~~ keeping 
himself sober. 

‘«He is the lowest order of sensualist} said 
Sarsfield to my father. ‘There is no dowbt that 
Colonel Murray is correct as to his intentions for 
the girl.” 

The case came up on Monday morning. The 
little court-house was a dilapidated brick building, 
with a wide porch in front. All Oak Ferry was 
there, but that did not comprise twenty men all 
told—indolent old gentlemen, like the Doctor. 

Judge Allan was'in the hickory split-bottomed 
chair which represented the bench. He had 
been seen in friendly converse with Munroe 
that morning. 


3 picks in their hands, My father came in behind 
them. ‘Phey were all his-friends: “the Doctor” 
} was lawyer and preacher, aswell as physician, 
} in all of their shanties down by the river. 

Munroe’s lawyet submitted his statement 
brieflys» The child was his grandchild. He 
was entitled to act as her guardian, first, as the 
trustee of her mother’s (his daughter) property; 
secondly, as being a man of means, able to sup- 
port her, while Colonel Murray was occupying 
the position of a day-laborer: thirdly, as being 
legally constituted her guardian by the will of 
her father, Herbert Murray, which he now sub- 
mitted to the court. 

A formidable document was handed to Judge 
Allan, who put on his spectacles. 


** It appears to be an’authentic document,” he 


said. “Dated ‘Galveston, Texas, April 24th, 
1847.’ Signed ‘Herbert Murray.’ Properly 
witnessed. I see by this will, Mr. Munroe, that 





; your son-in-law states that he was largely in 
your debt.”’ 
* Yes, yes,’ eagerly assented Munroe, stroking 
his fat chin with his yellow-gloved hand. 
3 ‘And he requests his father to pay you. 
he done so?”’ 
** But partially: only a drop in a bucket.” 
“I have here,” said Sarsfield, “evidence to 
show that Colonel Murray has surrendered his 


Has 


‘He remembers his brother,’ whispered the} plantation and home, and left himself penniless, 


Doctor to Sarsfield. 


creation.”’ 


John smiled, but the smile suddenly ‘left his 


face. ‘‘ Look there!” he said. 


* Take cate, Jolin! It won’t 
do to represent a gambler to him as the dregs of 


“It was not a legal obligation,’’ muttered the 
Judge. 
} Don't know that I should have done it. 

to the child—” poring over the will. 


; to meet this obligation.” 
; 


‘*He must be a Don Quixote of a man. 
But, as 
« There 


Munroe came into the court-reom, accompanied * is no doubt that this document constitutes Philip 


by a dozen stalwart men, seripulously dressed. 
if the Olio River gamblers had a wenkness, it 
was for fashionable clothes. These were Munroée’s } bling hand. 
confederates, who had just landed’ from the} such a will, when he was sane. 


** Belle Creole.” 


Munroe 'the legal guardian of the girl.’’ 

The Colonel stood up, stretching out his trem- 
‘My son never could have made 
I have had her 


since her babyhood. Philip Munroe is a man 


ce to 
d his 
iless, 


d the 
man, 
ut, as 
There 


forward to take her. Every man present started 
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whose character makes ‘him unfit to take charge { Gordo, April 18th, 1847. You will observe that 
of any innocent child. But, as to this little { the will which you hold in your hand purports to 
girl—” He broke down, caught Jenny. in bis ‘ haye been signed in Galyeston, April 24th, 1847, 
arms, and held her before the Judge. “Is she ‘just six days after the man was dead. The will 
to be given to a gambler, to use in his trade?” ‘isa forgery. It’s all a lie, even about the debt 
Judge Allan’s face flushed. “Tut, tut, sir! ;to Munroe. I call on you to order his arrest.” 
Your prejudices make you unjust,, A man who But, before the startled. Judge could collect’ his 
handles cards occasionally is not negessarily, a } ; Senses, Munroe and: his companions had left the 
deyil,,. Mr, Munroe will probably train the ehild | ;vourt-house. They ran to.board the boat, which 
ag well. as you could do, In any case, the father | bad her steam up for starting. 
had the right to decide, and his will gives her to; ‘Let them go}’’ shouted: Sarsfield, clasping 
‘the Colonel by both hands. ‘‘ You have Jenny, 
” Jepny clung to her grandfather with o wild | + and you will now have the plantation back again. 


any. ; Munroe, still stroking his chin, stepped | | Your troubles are over, thank God!’’ 


That was a very jelly day, especially for us 
to his feet, when Sarsfield interposed. boys. 
One moment,” he said, gently. making a hero of the Colonel: all except Kryter, 
There was 4 sudden breathless pause, { who disappeared with Munroe and his friends. 
“I wish to call your honor’s attention to one { Like to like, you know. 
fact,” handing him a letter. ‘‘That is an auto-{ Well, that ig all of my-story, | The Colonel 
graph letter, as you will,see, from General Win- now lives down on the’ Gumberland. John 
field A. Scott to his old friend, Colonel Richard Sarsfield is an eminent lawyer in Natehez, and 
Donne Murray, telling him of the death of his son, : his wife has ruddy, curly hair, which she always 
Captain Herbert Murray, this child’s father, who | wears, to please a whim.of his, fastened with a 
fell bravely fighting under General Scott at Cerro ' broad golden arrow. 


All Oak Ferry joined in’ feasting and 





THE ANSWER. 


BY LOU J. BATES. 


Henge, before me, lies the letter 
That a question brings to me, 
On so sweet, so grave a matter, 
I must pause awhile to see 
Ere I forge a single fetter 
That shall liuk my heart to thee. 


With my pen in hand, I ponder: 
Shall 1 write it thus, or 80? 
But my thoughts are prone to wander, $ 
And the strange sweet fancies flow, 
Flooding all my soul with wonder, 
Till alas! I do not know. 


Will I hold thee something nearer 
Than a deer friend, dest thou ask? 
Something closer, nearer, dearer? 


Mayhap, ‘twill not be « task! 
But wait, wotil my brain is clearer; 
Wait, while I my heart unmask. 


Sweetest words your letters bring me, 
Sweetest hopes of future bhiss; 

But there’s one thing) I must tell thee, 
And thou knowest, friend, "tis this: 
That there's something more in loving | 

Than the passion of a kiss, 


Why can not we trust this friendship, 
Leading wheresoe’er it may? 

Why should we look on to-morrow, 
And #0 ¢loud our bright to-day? 

For, you know, when people borrow, 
Dear, they always have to pay, 








THE CLOUD’S MISSION. 


BY CLARENCE H. URNER,. 


Yow clond, that sails:athwart the heavens above, 
Appears endowed with innate will and force, 
Without the pilot wind to guide its course 

Upon an errand full of strength and love. 
‘Where'ér it lists, it seems to proudly rove. 

But whence its destination or its source? 

Does it furebode renewed storm-trumpets hoarse, 


Or vain's surcease,\as Noah's wand’ring dove ? 
Lo! it is ptranded on you summit beld— 

Yea, wrecked against that island of the air; 
And now it wraps the mountain's breast forlorn, 
As if ‘a pall o'er Titan, dead and éold. 

To solve that secret mission, we despair, 

Unless for beauty’s sake the cloud was born, 








A ROMANCE OF BLOCK ISLAND. 


BY WILLIAM SAND, 








ExizabetH Conwett sation the brow of Mehe- ‘stopped’ to register. But, without pausing, ‘he 
gan Bluff, overlooking the billows’of the Atlantic }‘proceeded through the hall, and entered the 
Ocean, as they foamed and ‘fretted on the rocky } parlor, “We shall see lim now,’ I cried, and 
beach, a hundred .feet below. | A fog was rolling ) eagerly pressed’ forward. Three pictures wete 
in. . Beside her; and reclining on the grass, was ; leaning against the opposite wall, in the parlor, 
Curtis Forsythe, ostensibly interested in the } and toward these he went. The one on the right, 
newspaper spread out before him, but in reality I' Saw, was a portrait—the one on the’ eft, a 
finding far more attraction in the face of /his } landscape; but the centre one Was hidden by his 








companion, toward whom his eyes continually ; 
‘wandered. At last he spoke: ; 

* Well, a penny for'your thoughts.”’ 

She started,'and looked at him inquiringly. 

“They are worth more ‘than that, if 1 sold } 
them; but I'll give them to you,” ‘she said. } 
Then, after a»pause, looking at him fixedly, she } 
added: “Have: you ever’ hada dream, recurring 
at irregular intervals for years, and with no} 
apparent-cause, and ‘yetleaving behind a feeling ; 


intervening figure. ‘We shall see him in a 
moment,’- I whispered to you, when lo! as I 
spoke, he walked directly through the middle 
picture, and was gone.’’ 

«And you?’ asked Curtis, interested, and 
catehing something of the spexker’s awe. 

“T woke. And yet it was so real —oh, 80 
real |" 

“T wish you wouldn’t dream about mysterious 
strangers,” said Curtis, «‘but would lend your 


that in some way it had an-influence ‘upon your } thoughts to those you know far better.” 


fife?” 


“Never,” said Curtis, with some surprise at 
this curious introduction. j ; 
“Well, I have. I wish I knew its meaning. } 
Don’t think me foolish or absurdly superstitious, } 
but it makes me feel as if there were something } 
momentous hovering unseen around me, which } 
would eventually come into my life.’ It is the } 
vision of a’man: not tall, yet slender; always } 
clothed with fastidious elegance, and graceful } 
beyond description. But the strange part is, I 
never seé his face. In vain I try to do this: for } 
always, just as I think I am about to succeed, he 
disappears, and I awake. This has continued 
for years. Lately, however, the dream has 
become ‘more frequent; and, I confess, it is } 
wearing me out.” 
« And this, 1 suppose, you think,’’ said Curtis, 
a shadow, passing over his’ handsome’ face, ‘is } 
the coming man?” ; 
«¢ Yes,’’ she replied, half merrily, half seriously ; 
“he is, as you say, the coming nian, I suppose. 
When I have seen his face, I/shall Know who is 
to be my companion along the highway of life. 
I dreamed of him again, last night.’ “You and I | 
were down on the Breakwater, watching the dis- 
embarking from the New London steamer, when, 
as the last passenger had landed, my mysterious } 
stranger suddenly appeared in the throng. We} 
followed him to the Ocean View Hotel, where; 


I was confident we should. see his dace, as he } 
4824) 


There was no reply. 

‘“« IT wonder whose face it will be, when you do 
see him?’ he asked. Then, more boldly: “I 
wonder if it will be mine?’ 

She leaned forward, looking over the rugged 
wall of clay. Far below, like doll-babies playing 
in the sand, two ladies and a gentleman were 
toying with the weeds and stones. She waved 
her handkerchief, calling to them; and, as the 
man looked up in recognition, signed that they 
ascend to the top. 

‘Ed and the girls would stay there forever, I 


believe,’ she cried, springing to her feet, “ per- 


fectly heedless that this fog will cut us off from 


} our supper, unless we step out smartly for the 


hotel.”” 

Thus repulsed in his efforts to tell the dream 
which haunted his own life day and night, Curtis 
Forsythe ‘bit his lip, and was silent: while he 
gathered up her parasol and summer scarf, folded 
up the paper, and, with the reunited party, went 
strolling over the undulating meadows, and past 
the/old farm-yards, to the Spring House. 

That night, the hop at the Ocean View was in 
full progress, ‘when Miss Conwell entered the 
ball-room, on the arm of her worshiping admirer. 
She glanced, with a superstitious feeling, toward 
the place where she had seen the pictures in her 
dream. To her intense surprise, there, exactly 
as she had told Forsythe, three pictures were 
leaning against the wall. 





~ 
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What is the matter?’ he asked, anxiously,} Nothing more was said until they were leaving 
feeling her shiver. the dining-room. Then a strange incident hap- 

Don’t. you see the pictures ?’’ she whispered. ; pened. 

“The ‘people hide them just now, but I am sure; . Among''the travelers, just newly landed, and 
they hold the key to my riddle. Come!” crowding the clerk's desk in the hall, was Doctor 

Making their way through the crowd, they / Wilson. He was dn old friend of Forsythe’s, who 
came to the mysterious paintings, and found the j accordingly paused to welcome him. As they 
onejon the right was indeed the portrait of a stood there, hemmed in.» by the crowd, Miss 
lady, the one on the left a landscape, but between } Conwell looked toward the stairs, and saw, half- 
the two stood an empty frame! way up, a slender, dark-haired man, with a 

Miss Conwell turned to her companion, with : satchel in his hand. It was the man of her 
such a look of blank amazement and .questioning } dreams ! 
horror, that he began to laugh, though still with; «Is this reality, or am I dreaming?” said 
asort of eerie feeling, as he recalled her dream. } Elizabeth. She was more than half dazed. She 

«“It-is odd,’’ he said, at last. faintly staggered to a chair. 

“ Don’t let us talk about it,’’ she interrupted, At that instant, Dr. Wilson called to the man, 
hysterically. ‘1 cannot bear it.” who turned; and revealed his face, which was 

Dinner was nearly half over, the next day, {that of a Spaniard: dark, mobile, handsome, 
when Miss Conwell came gliding in, and, nodding | with dreamy black eyes, shaded by a mass: of 
good-naturedly to her acquaintances, slipped into } hair, tossed and tangled low over the sallow 
the chair next Forsythe. forehead. 

“Have you been ill?’ he said, for it was her As soon as Miss Conwell could rally her nerves, 
first appearance that day. she sought the register, to learn his name. 

‘No,’ she murmured, in an undertone; “ but There, under Dr. Wilson's, she found it: 
these dreams threaten to undermine my reason. “José Evsesio Paropt. 

I had but little sleep, last night. He's been Havana, Cuba.” 
haunting me again,” Late in the afternoon, he was introduced to 

“ Has he, indeed ?”’ said Curtis. ‘‘ Well, [don’t } her, on the front porch. Although only a word 
wonder, after what we saw last night, about the | or two were spoken, the deep penetrating gaze of 
jictures.”” his: leonine eyes, as if he already knew her—in 

“Yes; all night he followed me, from one sleep ; fact, had long known her—made her wonder if 
to another. I shall go demented. Something } he also had been dreaming dreams corresponding 
must. be done to exorcise the ghost.’’ to her own. 

“Eat, a good dinner, and then we'll take a} It was only a moment they were together, 
drive round the island, where the wild west-winds ; however: for supper was ready, and her party 
will blow your fancies to the antipodes. But, tell } going in. But taking tea was a mere form with 
me: what was this last dream ?”’ her, that evening. She accomplished it in an 

“A simple enough one. We were leaving this } absent-minded’ mood, and, directly afterward, 
very dining-room, after dinner, just as the} begging to be excused, went off alone to her 
passengers from the noon boat wero flocking } room. 
into the hall, While you stopped to speak with There she sat by the window till the moon 
someone, I glanced toward the stairway, and } rose, and then, with a curious’ feeling she could 
saw—yes, actually saw—him, about half-way up. not analyze, but as if) impelled against her will, 
Someone called to him, at that moment, and, as { descended to the inner one of the little parlors, 
he turned to reply, I thought: ‘Certainly I! in the old part of the house. 
shall see his. face this time.’ But, at the’ It was quite deserted, Seated on a sofa in one 
instant, I was suddenly and rudely thrust aside corner, she assumed to be interested in a book ; 
by a.crowd pushing from the dining-room. Of} but, in reality, she was lost in thought. Yet her 
course, when I looked again, he was gone. Can thoughts were restless, uncontroliable, indescrib- 
you fancy how anxiously, therefore, I wait the able. Suddenly, someone leaned over the back 
coming of that boat, this afternoon? Ordo you of the sofa, and a strange sweet perfume floated 
Wonder I cannot eat my dinner?” > around her, while a low voice murmured: 

“You must take a morsel. of blue-fish and ** Will ‘ carifio mio* go with me into the moon- 
huekleberry-pie, to steady. your. nerves and} light?” 

Prepare you \for the ordeal,’ he said, laughingly, She looked up. It was the Spaniard of her 
putting around her plate all-the edibles within } dreams: The request was so in humor with her 
Teach. } thoughts that she put aside the book, and stepped 
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out on the verandah, and so out upon the lawn, { thought was ever uppermost—revenge. 


and to the tiny fountain there. 
At this, they stopped. 
A strange influence was on her. 


He had 
murdered Julie, and he should make atonement,” 
On and on, insensible to all sounds save the 


There was ; passion of Parodi’s words, Elizabeth had gone} 


no feeling of embarrassment. When he spoke; ‘until now they stood upon the green sward 
his voice seemed, to her, not that of a stranger, ; surrounding Great South Light. The cliffe-were 
but one she had long been familiar with; and his ; just ‘before them, overhanging the rocky surf. 
words were the very words she had expected to } lashed beach, which lay a hundred feet below; 
hear. the moon was shining, white and cloudless still, 

‘*Something tells me,’”’ he began, ‘that my; in the summer sky; the night was hushed and 
search is atanend. The long nights of dreams } warm, and sweet with soft salt sea-wiuds; and 
and longings are over. Does not your heart also } they were all alone. 
echo to the thought, ‘ querida amigo’ ?’ Parodi drew closer to the girl, continuing: 

He took her hand: watching her face, the; ‘Somewhere, in the wide world—but where, 
while, with his great dreamy lustrous eyes. She }I knew not—was the murderer's sister : young, 
felt no fear. It was all just as she had fancied, } sweet, lovable, and pure as mine; and her | 
a hundred times, that it would be. Scarcely ; vowed, before Madonna Mary, to destroy. For 
conscious that she spoke, she uttered the single } years have I been searching ceaselessly for her, 


word : 
“* Yes!’’ 
«Then you know how, for years and years, you 
have been my constant thought,”’ he said. 


“« How, 


failing to find you, I have wandered on from 
land to land, and overseas, until the blessed } 
Mother brought me here.” 3 


5 
5 


Elizabeth made no reply. The glamor of his $ 
story, the witchery of the moonlight and the } 


night-time, and the man himself, all held her ! 
spell-bound. She shivered. 

‘« Let us return to the porch,’’ she said, at last, 
disengaging her hand. 

“Not yet,” he replied. ‘Let us, rather, 
wander down to yonder shore, and find a fitting } 
rhythm, in the sea-song, to the anthem in my } 
heart.”’ 

Still spell-bound, Elizabeth allowed him to 
lead her passively down the steep hill, and out } 
on the pebbly beach. There, for a time, they } 
stood watching the surf, while, in a low voice, } 
José Eusebio talked to her about himself. 

As he spoke, his words so held and swayed } 
her, that, half unconsciously, she turned and ’ 
walked by his side along the sand: on and on, } 
while he spoke of parents and home; pictured : 
princely luxuries in flowery lands, until, finally, } 
he began to.tell of the great tragedy of his life: 
how his sister had been found murdered, and the } 
erime fixed on Parodi himself.  Yes,’’ he said, 
‘*I—I was arrested, tried, condemned, and was ; 
waiting for execution, when the real murderer, 
a rejected lover of my sister, got access te the 
prison, and helped me to eseape. But, for all} 
that,’’ he added, so fiercely that Elizabeth started, 
‘* for all that, I did not forgive him. I got away 
from the island; and for months I wandered, an 
exile, hiding, fearing, trembling; but waiting, 
hoping, praying for an hour of vengeance. One} 


now here, now there; but never once despairing, 
and knowing well the time would come. 
is what I live for, and revenge is sweet.” 

He ceased speaking, and looked around on the 
lonely land, the moonlit sea, for’ a moment. 
Then, turning again to his companion, he said, 
in low passionate tones: 

‘‘You have guessed my meaning, ‘carifio’? 
You understand the whole sad story, and how 
it was?’ 

Still spell-bound by his ardor, but now 
beginning to feel a nameless fear, she could only 
utter again the single word ; 

« Yes.’”” 

Suddenly, with a cry, he flung his arms around 
her, while, with a wild demoniacal laugh, he 
screamed : 

“Yes! You understand me well, for you are 
she whom I have followed—followed over half 
the world! You are the murderer’s sister!” 

Wild now with an awful terror, Elizabeth 
writhed and twisted in his arms. But his clasp 
could not be broken: the bonds that held her 
were like bats of steel. 

“ Did you think I would not see your likeness 
to him ?”’ shouted the madman, for such she knew 
him now to be. ‘The image of the devil whom 
[ hate? Come! He killed my pretty one, and 
you shall die, as she did. Come!” He dragged 
her nearer and nearer the edge of the cliff, as he 
spoke. ‘Come to the sacrifice I have vowed to 
make of you.” 

The hoarse surf bellowed on the rocks below, 
the winds rushed sobbing from ‘the sea to land, 
the: moon grew pale and wan and misty ; but no 
living thing came near to help. Elizabeth tried to 
cry aloud—to free herself from the strong grasp; 
but her limbs were palsied, and the ery died, 
chokingly, in her throat. Hopeless, nerveless; 


Revenge 











STOLEN.-—I LOVE YOU, 


LOVE! I 


KNOW NOT WHY. 








she felt herself lifted from the ground and hurried 
toward the precipice. 

“Oh, my sweet one! Oh; my, pretty one} 
I could love you—I could love you, but for him !” 
cried the maniac. In vain she tried to free her- 
self, in vain to beg for her life. Neither struggles 
nor prayers availed. Oh! if help: wauld: only 
come. Every moment was an eternity. 
hi*E- have loved you—oh, how long !’’ she cried. 
“All through the years, while I have followed 
you around the world: and now you are mine— 
my own, my. own—as I am yours, But my 
sister's death must be avenged: you must die ; 
but I will die with you,” 

Only a step was now between them and the 
awful edge—only a step. ‘‘ We have loved each 
other well: we'll die together,’’ he cried, 

But help came at last. Suddenly, a strong 
arm tore Elizabeth from the maniac’s, hold. 

There was a momentary struggle, and, in the 
recoil, she and her deliverer were thrown to the 
ground: while, as in a dream, afar off and indis- 
tinct, she saw Parodi, his arms thrown wildly 
out in futile prayer, sway to and fro upon the 
crumbling edge, then shoot headlong down, down 
into the abyss below. 

With the horror of his death-scream ringing in 
her brain, sea and land faded from sight, and 
Elizabeth also seemed to die. 


It was Curtis who was bending over her, when, 
after awhile, she shudderingly returned to con- 
sciousness, 

With a care and tenderness unequaled, he 
soothed ‘her, agony and fears. «Kneeling on the 
dew-drenched grass, and holding her in his arms, 
yhe,told ther, with a lover's géntleness, how he 
had arrived so opportunely. 

Parodi, it seemed, although. insane, was not 
considered’ dangerously so; and Dr. Wilson, 
traveling with him as keeper and physician, had 
thought it unadvisable to make his affliction 
known. Little uneasiness was felt, at first, when 
he could not be found after supper; but Curtis, 
who had watched, with jealous eyes, Elizabeth 
and him leave the house, was seized with dread, 
as he listened to the doctor's admission of his 
patient's mental condition, and so had hastened 
anxiously after them. 

It was well he did. With the mystery and 
} terror ofa tragedy in every breath of air that 
fanned her cheek, Elizabeth Conwell learned that 
} the hero of her heart, “ the coming man,’’ was not 
; the-one she had dreamed about, but the man who 

held her in his arms. 

Yet, to this day, neither she nor Curtis, nor 
} even Dr. Wilson, can explain those strange visions 
of the night, that were so like a warning, if not 
& presentiment, 








STO 


LEN. 


BY BLANCHE BEAUMONT. 


"Neatn the soft and silver sunlight 
Of a sad October day, 

Came wanton Will, a-wooing, 
And stole my heart away: 

Style away my beart, 

My maiden coyish heart, 
That bright October day. 


“Oh, Will, send back,” I wrote, 
“My heart so young and free,” 
But Will replied: “ Not yet, 
Till mine returns to me, 


Return the heart once mine, 
The heart I lost for thine, 
And I'll send yours to thee.” 


What could I do but keep 
The heart Wil] gave to me? 

Foy, though my own was lost, 
T should not heartless be : 

Tf mine was stolen still, 

Yet his its place did fill— 
The heart Will gave to me. 








I LOVE YOU, LOVE! 


I KNOW NOT WHY. 


BY BENNETT BELLMAN. 


Aas, alas, how sweet it seems! 

Alas, alas, that love should die! 
hear the soft winds whispering ¢ 
*T love you, love! :I kpow not why,” 


° What {fT told her this, oh’ winds? 
Her face than heaven is wore fair! 


Say, would she turn aside and smile? 
') Say, Would she ‘turn’ aside and care? 


Her face more beauteous is than spring— 
And thus soft zephyrs for her sigh. 

I wonder not their murmuring’ 

“J love you, love! I know uot why.” 





THE WILLERTONS. 


A SEQUEL TO “(THE MOTHERLESS GIRL.’’ 
BY MRS. ANN 8. STBPHENS. 


— according to Act of Congress, in the year 1884, by Miss Ann aie in the Office of the Librarian of 
Congress, at Washington, D. ©.) 


OONTINUBD FROM PAGE 253. 


CHAPTER XV. “You have seen so many picture-galleries.” 

THAT night, Miss Marsh and Gertrude Willer- } “Of course.” broke in Gertrude, with’a slight 
ton slept in the same bed, and so nearly on the { flush in her face; “but I will stroll arotind, and 
same pillow that the brown curls of one mingléd /amuse'myself. That young lawyer—Mr. Stéwart 
like ‘wating shadows through the hair of the }-“said something about dropping in, to’ explain 
other, which was only saved from a purely } the pictures. He isa great favorite with mamma, 
flaxen color by a soft haze of gold that ran } you know.” 
through it. They had both fallen into dreams, } Miss’ Marsh had seen so little of society, that 


and were smiling in their sleep, as‘if some {she did not reject this arrangement, as a more 


; 
pleasant fancy were haunting them on the same experienced girl might have done, but entered 
pillow; but the smiles were different. ‘Those on } into it with gentle complacency. Perhaps some 
Gcrtrade’s lips were full of delight, as ‘if! they {vague thought of meeting another person who 
wére ready any moment to break into @ ripple } had haunted ‘her dreams all night may have 
of laughter, and seemed to spread ‘all over her henthheticed her: for there was more nervous 
bright piquant’ face. The other had’ but the; excitement in her manner, and a richer color 
dawning of a smile upon those sweet lips; that on her cheek} than Gertrude had ever seen there, 

; 


shed s sort of moonlight over her features, made } when’ théy left the house that morning. 
almost pathetic by the sadness that lay habitually Gertrude had haunted picture-galleries abroad, 
upon them. and tired herself out in searching bric-a-brac 
It seemed as if the very condition of these} with her mother when the esthetic craze was 
two girls haunted their sleep: for, while pne' lay { stténgest on her, so often, that anything she 
in the full enjoyment of some pleasant fancy, {might hope to see in America seemed hardly 
the gentle creature encircled by her arm appeared? worth looking, for; but this really excellent col- 
to be dreaming under restraint, as if she had no} lection excited her interest so much that she 
right to be happy like other people, even in her ‘took absolute pleasure in explaining it to Miss 
sleep. $ Marsh, to whom it was the opening of a new 
Gertrude was the first to awake in the morning, {and most delightful range of thought. 
She started up in bed, flung the hair back from} During the first half-hour, she gave her atten- 
her face, and bent over’ her companion, who ? tion to the objects that had opened such a world 
opened her eyes with a startled look, as if she ’ of delight for her companion; but even that 
had done wrong in oversleeping herself. pleasure could not entirely occupy her mind for 
“Oh, I have had such delightful dreams. The} any length of time.. A feeling of disquietude 
morning is so lovely, we will go to the Metro- came upon her; she allowed her friend to put 
politan Museum. They tell me some pictures, } questions which sli forgot to answer; her eyes 
antiques, and things may be found there worth } wandered from the pictures on the walls to the 
looking at. Are you fond of such collections?’’ {door of the department in which they stood; 
‘| have never seen any that: you would think } and/ with every person that entered, she gave 
worth mentioning, perhaps: only a few curios, {a little start of expectation. 
as people call them, in private houses.” At last a gentleman came through the doorway 
Gertrude made a little grimace quite in keeping } so quietly that anyone less upon the alert would 
with her foreign education. hardly have observed him. Ie had brought her 
“Tam so tired of this, artistic craze, that has ; another disappointment; but there was something 
emptied half the old garrets of Europe of their ‘in his manly though gentle bearing, a quiet grace 
lumber; but there must be something that you {of movement, that made her forget that in 
rt a to study,”  iitbealisy admiration. But suspense with her 
28) 
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was becoming impatience; she felt indignant wre: “You are kind—very kind,” she said, with 
neglected. Had she not, only the day’ before, some hesitation; ** but the hurt I received was 
told that young lawyer of her intention of com- }'so slight, that it is hardly worth inquiring about. 
ing to that place? And had he not said—with { 1 thank you for saving me from what might have 
his eyes, if not in words—that he would be there { been more serious, and for giving me an oppor- 
also? The idea had wounded her pride a little; i tunity to say, now that the first fright is over, 
but she had appeased it by a remembrance that 


he had saved her life, and therefore every’ sdcri- 
fice’ of conventional usage was a proper expres- 
sion of gratitude. But none the less was she 
resentful, and her cheeks burned with something 
like shame when time wore on and he did not 
come. Why had he not come? 

‘ «You are so interested, that 1 will not disturb 
you,” she said, approaching Miss Marsha little 
abruptly. ‘‘I have seen so many of these things. 
I will find some place in the Park, quiet enough 
to read in. There is a spot just behind that 
clump of silver-birches back of the stone pan- 
ther—near enough to the drive for you to find 
me, yet out of sight. You can seareh for me 
there when these things cease to amuse you.’ 

The companion looked around, and drew a 
hand across her eyes, as if she liad been aroused 
from a dream, when taken’ away so suddenly 
from the picture that had absorbed her. 

“Do you wish me to go? Are you tired? 
Forgive me, if I have kept you longer than you 
cared to stay.”’ 

“No, no,” said Gertrude; “it is not that. 
Iam only going out awhile. You will’ find me 
back of the stone panther, among the trees. ‘It 
Will be pleasant there ; so stay here so long as all 
these things interest you. I do not care’ to go 
home yet.” 

Before Miss Marsh could make a reply, Ger- 
trude had glided through the door, and was gone. 

For some moments, the companion stood irreso- 
lute, ready to follow the impetuous girl, but so 
fascinated by the pictures that she was drawn 
back to them almost against ‘her will. 

“Many of these are new to me, and'T see they 
interest you,” said a voice beside her. 

The girl turned—not suddenly: for the swift 
beating of her heart held her for: a moment— 
turned, and saw the man who had snatehed her 
from great peril the day before. 

**Exouse me, if I have startled you,” /hevsaid, 
with ‘that gentle deference which makes:all other 
apology unnecessary. ‘Seeing you here, I'could 
hardly prevent myself inquiring: if /the accident 
yesterday had proved in any way serious.’ 

The girl blushed scarlet..:The respectful man- 
her of this handsome stranger thrilled her with 
delight, yet’ made her fee), like, an) impostor. 
Would he have addressed her thus, knowing who 
she was, and her humble condition in life? 





how grateful I am.” 

‘Grateful? It is I who should be grateful 
that: you’can forgive my rude interference. | It 
seemed almost as if it had given. offense when 
you refused to permit my attendance or accept 
help, which I felt to be really necessary.” 

A choking sensation came into the girl’s throat. 
She had made a great effort to quell the pride 
that was tempting her to keep silent; but 
simple “honest truth was the leading trait in 
her character; and, while the fine eyes of that 
man were fixed upon her, with a look of such 
admiration as she knew would be quenched by 
her next words, she said, with downcast eyes 
and a deprecating movement of the person: 

‘“‘IT am not accustomed to much attention, or 
even great kindness, only such as'I may receive 
from those! who employ me. The girl who was 
frightened away from her charge had as.much 
right to a share in your courageous effort to save 
itvas I had.’”’ 

For one moment a look of swift, almost‘ doubt- 
ing, surprise was visible on the grandly. band- 
some face that wis turned: upon her; but it 
passed in the drawing of one quick breath, and, 
without the slightest change in his tone. or 
manner, the gentleman went on: 

«I must ‘not -permit you to magnify a rash 
impulse into an act of heroism, so we will not 
speak ‘of that again. Besides, I find you so 
absorbed by the pictures, that it seems cruel to 
disturb you. But I may be of some service 
im: pointing out the beauty a novice, as you hint 
yourself to be, might not discover at the first 
glance.” 

**These are almost the first great pictures I 
ever saw,’’ answered the girl, while a flush of 
soft color camé back to her cheeks, and her eyes 
were uplifted with a look of grateful surprise. 
‘‘A governess scarcely gets beyond the teaching 
of :children, at my age, and no family in which 
Ihave lived had many pictures. You would.be 
surprised to find how ignorant I am; but, these 
interest, me all the same,” 

It was wonderful how easily this. strange con- 
versation was carried forward, first with the 
pictures, then among the antiques; and uncon- 
sciously, at least to the girl, it. drifted imto,\little 
snatches, of personalities, that left, the, stranger, 
while, informed of her condition, quite surprised 
by her no means inferior attainments. With 
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regard to his own history, he managed, in the 
most natural manner, to. present. himself as a 
traveler who had been wandering for a long time 
around the world, in search of occupation and 
amusements that had, failed to satisfy him at his 
home in old’ England,; but, to the unsophisticated 
girl, he left it in doubt whether he was a gentle- 
mian of leisure, or a traveling-agent, or, what 
appeared to her most likely, an artist, who made 
the whole world his home. 

Thus, wandering among the pictures, examin- 
ing the antiques, and dropping bright links of 
personal feeling into the chain of conversation, 
these two young persons—for the stranger could 
not have been more than thirty—~panted, she 
going forth in search of Miss Willerton, with the 
glow of roses in her cheeks, and a swift beating 
of the heart, such as no joy of earth had ever 
brought to it before. Was it the first. dawning 
of love? Heaven only knows when that comes 
to any woman 





CHAPTER XVI. 

Lorp OakFrorD was in his rooms at the hotel, 
which had been embellished, beyond :the usual 
fine combinations of upholstery, with some eurie 
ous-looking old vases, a few cabinet-pictures, 
with Oriental draperies sweeping over them, and 
an easel, holding portfolios of views he had 
collected in his travels. Pistols and swords, 
convenient for dueling, were grouped over the 
mantel- piece, and in the easiest chair of the 
room sat the young man himself, just finishing 
his breakfast, which would have been a luncheon 
in.any private house, so late was the hour, He 
was evidently half prepared to go out; for the 
dressing-gown of purple velvet, somewhat. faded, 
and lined with silk of a dull-gold color, covered 
a completed toilet, excepting the coat, which lay 
ready for him in the bed-room. 

The young man was rolling a cigarette hetween 
his white fingers, on which were a ring or two, 
when a waiter came into the room, with a eity 
telegram in his hand. Oakford flung down his 
cigarette, tore the envelope impatiently, and 
read : 

“She is strolling in the Park, behind the 
birches and the stone panther that so much 
resembles me. AntornE.”” 

Oakford started to his feet, burned the tele 
gram at the wax taper which stood ready to light 
his cigarette, and; hurrying into the bed-room, 
put on his coat. A carriage stood in front of 
the hotel. He entered it, gave a double fee to 
the driver, and was driven up-town at’ the 
higlest ‘speed obtainable from two hardly-worked 
horses. 


} Once.in the Park, he dismissed the carriage, 
: hurried up to the hill where he, had held that 
} strange interview with Antoine, diverged around 
it acrdss,the grass and among the thick trees 
that; shut | him out)from a view of the drive, and 
; from that moment moved with the noiseless step 
of an animal cautious of alarming its prey. 

A. flash of red, came through the. deep-green 
of the spruce-trees. It was the glow of a scarlet 
shawl, which Gertrude Willerton had spread over 
a couple of, rocks, one forming a back to the 
other, on which she was seated carelessly, as if 
in a garden-chair, but with a cloud of discontent 
on her face: for something had gone wrong with 
her, She had been reading, but that evidently 
wearied, her: for she had flung the book away 
With @ petulant gesture. Oakford caught sight 
of the act, and halted in his progress, thinking 
it promised badly for the plea he had come to 
make. 

Gertrude did not see him, but changed her 
position, leaned back against the second rock, 
and rested her head on one hand wearily. 

The, young man came forward, no longer 
gautious.in hig movements. She heard his step, 
started, and sat upright, looking around anxiously, 
Before she could rise, the young man was at her 
feet: pot on his knees, but bending before her 
as if she had been an empress, and that rock 
her throne, 

“At last, at last, fortune has been my friend,” 
She said,. ‘‘Nothing but her favor could haye 
brought, me to this place, unaware of the happi- 
ness, 1, was approaching. For you must. know, 
Miss Willerton, that only the faint hope of seeing 
you one little half-hour alone could have brought 
me across the ocean. You seem, from your look, 
as if my presence here offended you.” 

‘It surprises me, certainly, Lord Oakford; 
but not so. much as the language with which you 
have thought fit to address a person who. has 
scarcely the honor of knowing you. Surely, there 
is nothing in, the very brief acquaintance we 
have made to warrant this intrusion.” 

Nothing ; mothing on earth that could exeuse 
it but the intense love that I have felt for you 
since the first hour. of our meeting. That love, 
ardent ‘a8 ever lived in a man’s bosom, must 
be my excose—-must plead with you for one 
who has become its slave. Oh, Miss Willerton, 
if.you could understand—if you gould feel for 
a moment the pain your coldness has brought 
on mée—I should |not plead for a hearing in 
vain.’ 

Gertrudé attempted to arise; but Oak ford 
stood so directly before her that the movement 
{ was difficult: she therefore drew a little farther 
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back in her rude seat, and answered his appeal Oakford drew back a pace, with a strange 
with the grave dignity which was sometimes gleam of evil in his eyes. 
appatent in her fine character. All the impatient} ‘* Then you refuse me, Miss Willerton? Refuse 
scorn ‘had left her face; some strange feeling, } me utterly, and almost with insult. Am I eom- 
sitogether unknown to lier till then, filled her } pelled to accept this as final?” 
heart’ with something like sympathy. « Entirely so.’’ 
| What if this man really loved her?) Was a ities Young lady, if you have no consideration for 
passion like that to be met with utter repulsion? } ) me, have some regard to your own welfare.” 
This idea did not amount to reasoning; but w ‘** My own welfare ?”’ repeated Gertrude, lifting 
gentler feeling came over her. “He had loved } her eyes to the young man’s face, which was 
her since the first hour of their meeting.’’ There} now white with passion, and’ shrinking a ‘little 
lind been a genuine ring of passion in his voice } from its fierce expression. ‘I don’t understand 
when he said this, that thrilled her with a new } how that ean be involved.” 
revelation. Were such things possible? Did the; “Perhaps I may find an opportunity of in- 
heart ever go forth at a moment’s notice in love } forming: you.” As he said this, Oakford plaved 
as well as sympathy? } the hat, which he had taken off, on his head 
The girl was not thinking of the man who } with a gesture that was almost like a threat, and 
stood before her, as this idea passed through her walked rapidly away, taking the first cross-road 
mind, but of herself, and the mystery of sensa- ; leading to the avenue. 
tions that possessed her. There was relenting 
in her voice as she bethought herself that he CHAPTER XVII. 
was waiting for her to speak. Mrs. Witterton had remained at home, with- 
“J think,” she said, with a gentle inclination } out much regard to the social antics that were 
of the head, which brought a bright gleam to! necessary to the new position she wis assuming 
the man’s eyes—for he took it for encouragement in her native land. Invitations and’ calls had 
—I think it strange that you cannot understand } begun to crowd in upon her; "but her mind was 
how unlikely it is that I share feelings of such ; so occupied with one idea, that she allowed them 
sudden growth. To me, they are inexplicable.’ i to pass almost unheeded. This nobleman, who 
“TF eannot hope that you will ever understand $ had followed her from the Old Country, avowedly 
all the passionate adoration, the intense longing, } beeause of the great interest she had inspired 
that has brought me to your feet; but, at least,{in him, had drawn her ambition from all put. 
do me the honor of thinking me sincere. 1 suitsthat were not connected with the hopes he 
Might ‘speak of other things—of the title and had inspired. So completely had this romantic 
estates that I have never wished to share with $ passion prevailed with her, that she really give 
any living woman till now, when they seem } little attention to the movements'of her daughter. 
worthless as thistledown in comparison with the} Having provided her with a companion that for 





“Jove I ask for—will kneel for,if such homage} many reasons was desirable to herself, she 


can win me a kind look.”’ S allowed the most perfect liberty to both the girl 
The man ,spoke passionately, and made 3 and her humble friend, as she denominated Miss 
gesture not altogether lacking in grace, as if} Marsh in her thoughts. She was content that 
he really would have knelt. } Gertrude should be oceupied from morning till 
Gertrude started up, dismayed and resentful. } night with the new friends that had by a stratige 
The petty theatrical effect he was attempting } combination of circumstances been drawn’ under 
destroyed all the consideration she had given} her rodf. The interest Gertrude had taken in 
to his sincerity. : Miss Marsh, and in the two young men connected 
“TI beg of you, spare me. I know the value with het ‘own ‘life so many years ago, gave her 
of all that you have to offer; but I have no} no uneasiness: for she had entire faith in the 
fancy for titles, and no need of wealth. When } pride which was a strong trait in her datighiter’s 
T aceept the hand of any man, it must be because } character, and was just then thankful for any- 
his love for me is returned with my whole heart.’”' } thing that could draw her attention from’ the 
“Tf that can be won by the most devoted } object of ‘her own ambition; for the vague 
affection, the most adoring” jealousy which Oakford’s speech had left “upon 
Gertrude lifted her hand. her mind was strengthened more and more*when 
“Lotd Oakford, desist, I entreat you. That } he’ failed 'to present himself a seédtid time. 
whigh you ask ig impossible. I can only return } »' Thus; tnoonscionsly perhaps ‘to either the 
the urgency of your proposal with thanks for the } motheror daughter, a subject: of discord had 
honor you have’intended me.” been introduced between them which was deepen- 
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ing a) vague sensation of jealousy into settled “How kind of you to receive me, after so 
distrust with the elder lady. As for eikeauats' many days of what must have seemed like 
she was too much occupied with the new friends } desértion,”’ he said, bowing over the hand she 
she had made, and the absorbing sensations pert: held out to him, and almost touching it with his 
possessed her, to feel anything but surprise, dnd } lips. ' ‘But you had faith in me. You must 
even repulsion, when Oakford had forced his} have understood that nothing—I hardly know 
proposal on her, how to express it—nothing but a fine sense’ of 
Each morning, Mrs. Willerton arose in féver-} honor and regard to feelings which, however 
ish expectation that Oakford would, present him-} embafrassing, must be considered an honor to 
self hefore night. The thought never left hers} any man, could have kept me from your side, 
lf a card was presented, her hand trembled with } or rather feet, at which I throw myself,”’ | 
eager anticipation, and almost clenched itself; After this first greeting, Mrs. Willerton had 
when the disappointment came. If she drove } settled back to her usual seat on the couch. The 
out, her first question was if anyone had-called. ; young man bent one knee to the footstool before 
Antoine) rejoiced inwardly at the ¢loud that his ; her, and, pressing ber hand to his bosom, went 
answer; was sure to bring upon her face. 3on. It was a position which thrilled the woman 
Qakford knew all this when he gave his} to thedepths'of'her vain soul. That was indeed 
crested card to Antoine, that day, having reached } like being a queen, with noblemen to give her 
Mrs. Willerton’s mansion after a swift walk} homage. She made an effort to receive this first 
through the Park, which had left him almost } experience with dignity; but, spite of this, the 
out of breath, but perfectly cool in’ his purpose. } hand fluttered against the place where her 
Antoine glanced at the card, then at tlie youing } adorer’s heart should have been, and there was 
man, a delighted movement of her person that brought 
“<I have played the other card, and lost,’’ was } a gleam of vicious amusement into his eyes. 
the bitter reply that look obtained. “Even now, I find it difficult to explain my 
‘So much the worse for her,’ muttered the } conduct, without bringing the name of a person 
servant, under his breath. ‘But I had rather} into it which should be sacred to me as she is 
it had. been the other one.’’ dear to you.”’ 
Oakford shrugged his shoulders, ‘Of whom are you speaking, Lord Oakford?” 
Take in my card, and make sure that we are } questioned the lady, with a sharp intonation of 
not disturbed,’’ he said, flinging the dregs of his ; the voice. ‘1 hold no one dear to me who could 
wrathful disappointment on his slave, who obeyed ; give you a moment's unensiness.”’ 
him in silence. 3 Not) my angel, if it were your own daughter?” 
Mrs. Willerton was in her own private par-} The woman drew a quick breath, 
lor, elaborately dressed, and always expectant. § ‘*My own daughter? Then it is of her you 
Breathless with dread of disappointment, she } speak ?” 
took the card, and saw the crest, with a little} By this time, Mrs. Willerton's lips were white / 
gasp of delight, but controlled her voice encugh | and her eyes gleaming. 
to say, with a show of hesitation: “Is it for my consent to your uyion with her 
“You may as well bring him in here.’ that you have chosen this attitude, my lord?” 
Antoine withdrew, walking backward: ahom-} ‘The young man was so nearly pushed from the 
age that. delighted his mistress, and had in no} stool on which his knee rested, that his graceful 
small degree increased his wages. pose was destroyed; but he recovered himself 
When Oakford followed the servant, all traces } instantly, and this time gathered both her hands 
of discomfiture had disappeared from his handsome 3 to his heart. 
face, which was now beaming with smiles. He No; no; no! a thousand times, no! How can 
had left, his hat and slender pretense of a cane in} you misunderstand me? It is of her devotion, 
the reception-room. He swept a wave of hair, her almost unconcealed passion, for— Oh, for- 
curling at the ends, back from his forehead as; give me, that I name myself in this connection. 
he, came through the drawing-room, with me; But you must have seen it ‘and felt it, if you 
consciousness that a pair of admiring eyes would ; deigned to care for’ me, when we met so often 
follow the graceful act. abroad, Even then, it was to me a cause of 
The, woman,did fairly hold her breath'as he} most delicate distress. But, since I came here, 
approached ; but, relieved of her keenest arixiety; } it has chained me with embarrassment.” 
she took'a little state om herself; and arosé'to} ‘Since you dame here? Then you have 
receive him with. pretense of indifference that } met ?’’ 
brought a smile to his lips. Mrs. Willerton’s face was all aflame now; and 
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for ouce the hot angry color matched that-upon } matter; I should like to know? It is 1 who hold 
her cheek. the authority.’’ 

“Met? No! It was to avoid a meeting that ‘*@Qver your own person, of course: she admits 
I Kept away from this house. With opposition ; that, but'at the same time informed meas if 
like that which springs out of a disuppointed { that eould make a difference in her favor—that 
passion in your own home, how can I hope for } all ‘yourpossessions were secured to her, after 
acdeptance {”’ your death, by her father’s will.”’ 

Mrs. Willerton drew out the scented bit: of} |: Didimy daughter tell you this?” 
Jace atid cambric, that served her for a a ‘Certainly; or I: should not know it. If it 
kerchief, and wiped some drops of moisture from } was told me with a purpose, you must not blame 
her forehead. her. All things are fair, you know, both imJove 

“You are overcome. The embarrassing secret ‘and war. Besides, she is so young.” 
I have been obliged to speak of —~or depart at } “And, with the knowledge that no husband 
once, leaving all chance of happiness behind } i of mine could claim benefit from my property, 
me—has had the effect I dreaded: you cannot ‘ i by gift or bequest, you have made me an offer 
forgive me the betrayal of a secret that will ‘ of your hand, though it might have been secured 
wound ‘the pride—I wil! not say hopes—~of your by accepting the adoration of an heiress—young, 
daughter.” $and, as most persons consider, very handsome? 

Mrs. Willerton made an effort to speak; but } Ishall not forget this. A more noble endorsement 
the vehemence of her feelings choketl the words ; of your.disinterested love could not be asked.” 
in her’ throat. § Oakford laughed lightly. 

Oakford regarded her with a look of sad hope- ‘You forget that the lords of Oakford have 
lessness, and made a gentle movement as if to { estates so old and large that wealth can have but 
rise. little temptation for them. It is true, the for+ 


She held out her hands. 

He took the handkerchief from them, put it 
into’ the inner pocket of his vest, nearest the 
heart, and arose. 

“You will give me this?’ he said, commanding 


hig voice and countenance with the art of a! 


master.’ ‘It will be all 1—’” 

Here emotion seemed to overcome him, 
turned away. Mrs. 
feet; the dread of losing him brought back her 
+ power of speech. 

“Oakford! Oakford!’’ 

* The young man shook his head sadly, and } 
moved on. 

She followed him. 

“Oh, Lord Oakford! what is the love of this } 
sudacious girl, compared to mine? 
can it interfere with us?’ 


He turned; his handsome face lighted up } 


splendidly. He held out his arms. 

“You love me, then? You do love me?” 

“Love you? love you? Oh, Onkford, you 
will never know how much!’’ she ‘exclaimed, ; 
as his arms folded around her, and his face 
appeared above: her shoulder, clouded with a 
rush of natural feeling that had broken through 
all his elaborate pretense. 

*But your daughter?’ he questioned, almost 
carrying her back to the couch, and seating 
himself close to her side. 

My daughter?’ repeated the lady,’ with a 
sharp, almost hysterical, langh that seemed full 
of derision. “What power has she in this 


He | 
Willerton started to her : 


° 
; 
2 
her in a minute. 
3 
2 


In what way } 


{tune of many a high-born heiress has enriched 
; them; but there is one of the race who offers 
‘his heart, and asks nothing more or less than 
‘entire: love in return. Besides,” he added; 
‘amusing himself with the sugared falsehood as 
we delight in’ feeding candy to a child,:**‘our 
ages are so nearly the same that the income of 
ra fortune’ may have something to do with 

t, after all.’”’ 

The woman raised her delighted eyes to his 
face ; twenty years seemed to have dropped from 


Leaning toward him till her head nearly rested 
on his shoulder, she seemed about to say some- 


} thing of importance, but changed it toa caressing 
} murmur. 


He answered it by drawing her head down to 
$ his shoulder; and, taking a ring from his little 
finger, gave it to her, instead of the kiss she had 
perhaps expected. 

“It is the Oakford crest,” he said; ‘the only 
} family‘jewel I have with me. Wear it, my 
i beloved, until 1 am permitted to replace it with 
Sanother that shall complete my happiness.” 

The enraptured woman almost offered the kiss 
that he had! neglected to take. He did not appear 
to notice ithe movement, and she lavished the kiss 
on the diamond-crest blazing on the ring, pressing 
it to her lips again and again, devouring it with 
her eyes, dnd ‘changing it from one finger to 
another with the eager haste of a child. It was 
the one thing that she had for’so many yeand 
looked up to with hopeless longing.” 
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The | young mah watched her, with growing } almost hopeless lover. In that brief time, I hay 
contempt. He felt a strong desire to. spoil the been made the happiest man on earth. Let-mg 
whole seéne by some expression of the dislike that { rememberthe time by this.’’ 
was. making his part so hard to act. Just then, Here Oakford bent down and pressed ‘9 kiss 
truth would have been a relief to him; all the } upon the woman's lips. Before she could speak, 
more hecause it would have given pain: to her. } bis arm had Joosened around her waist, and-he 

“Your own dear hand! must,put iteom:;my {was passing into the hall, whence Antoine 
finger,’ she’ said, with a caressing smilé,| that Sesgammiaty him, with a cold jéering smile on his 
seemed to him like the half-satisfied greed of a ; lips, which exasperated the young man beyond 
pampered: child; | ‘+1 shall not think it has @ real ; his:powers of caution, Putting on his hat, be 
meaning till then.”’ pannienee the cane, and, with a sharp blow, 

Oakford took the ring she held ‘out to him, } struck the smile from the servant's face as he 
With’ a dash of impatience that he found it hard ; would have lashed a dog. 
te conceal. Hehad left the hotel, that morning, The man stood glaring at him A moment, white 
with a stubborn hope of placing that ring on the } as death, and trembling in all his limbs. Then 
hand of Gertrude Willerton, whose fresh: young ; theysmile came back, but so changed, so deadly 
beauty would have made the act a triumph; but ; in its meaning, that Oakford’s hand dropped, 
he was still smarting under the sting of her} He had not courage enough to repeat the blow, 
half-concealed disdain and the severe check her 
positive refusal had given to his designs.:| Com- CHAPTER XVIII. 
pared to what he had hoped for, the ceremony Days and weeks wore on, and there was no 
of betrothal he was called upon to accomplish } impoftant change in Mrs. Willerton’s household. 
brought with it a sense of repulsion. His supe- That lady had not yet announced her intended 
rior intellect, and the dregs of honorable feeling { marriage, even to her daughter, from whom she 
left to him, seemed to turn the fraud he was ; appeared to be, every day, drifting apart, without 
performing into an absurdity. ; Directly after her engagement, 


He held the ring visible reason. 
irresolutely for a moment or two, then placed it ; she had received a letter from Oakford, eloquent 


5 


on the hand so eagerly extended, with a faint} of love, full of adoring homage, but delicately 
laugh, that would have alarmed a woman of } suggesting that their engagement should be kept 


‘ 


keener sensibilities ; but she was absorbed by the ; secret till the marriage had taken place. He 
possession of the ring, and understood nothing of } had great reluctance, he said, to see his name 
the mingled greed and rage with which he saw } and movéments blazoned in the newspapers or 
it glittering on her finger. ; cabled through the Atlantic. It would be time 

When Antdine passed down the drawing-room, } enough..for that when he had presented her te 
on his way to the hall, he had paused by thé { his tenantry as their mistress, and placed her 
antique clock, which had already measured off } among the coroneted peeresses of England. All 
whore than a cenfury of time, and apparently } notoriety before that would decrease the splendor 


arranged some orhament that stood near it, but 


in reality had put back the pointers an hour. ; 


This clock began to strike while Mrs. Willerton ;} 
was admiring her ring. 


a continuance of the scene, started up. 

“What! two o’clock already ?’’ he exclaimed. 
“TI have been mearly three hours in this room. 
IL did not think so;much of heaven could have 
been crowded into that brief time. For my part, 
I shall remember it forever.” 

‘You are fot going? Oh, you are not going? 
Indeed, indeed, it cannot be so many hours since 
you! eame,” pleaded Mrs. Willerton, following 
him, as he passed into the drawing-room, with 
her ‘hands extended. 

‘+ But it is,’ he snid, pausing for her to come 
ups ‘Then, with ‘his arm around her waist, he 
led her a step forward, and: pointed to the clock. 
“See, it has, struck twice since I came in,’ an 


>in her heart: 
Oakford, eager to escape from her presence or } 





of her first reception. 

This request went very much against the lady's 
) aspirations. The seeret of her conquest burned 
she would gladly have enjoyed 
her greatness by degrees, and astonished the 
social world of America with it, in advance of 
her advent as a bride in England; but she was 
not yet secure. enough in her position with 
Qakford for the slightest disregard of his wishes. 
Therefore, the change in her condition was only 
manifested by inctedsed haughtiness of mannet 
and the lofty exultation of a person who has all 
the world at her feet... Gertrude felt this change 
in her mother with less surprise than she might 
have felt but for her own bewildering preoccupa- 
tion and thenew sources of interest that had come 
into her life with Miss Marsh, Her mother wad 
subject to great changes of temperament: stolidly 
indifferent at times; and, again, sharp and vigilant 
asia fox. The girl, from some intuitive feeling 
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Di esengnenee, had said nothing of Oakford’s ; forever pleading in its own behalf. Once or twice, 
proposal to make her his wife, and was kept in} he had found strength to avoid the temptation 
ignorance that he had become a constant visitor } of Gertrude’s presence, as he had done when the 
at the house: for Antoine had been cautioned ; information was given him that she would visit 
against mentioning his visits, and no crested } the Metropolitan Museum at a certain time, and 
card.of his was ever permitted to remain in the } he had forced himself to remain dreaming over his 
general collection. law-books, in the office, with that restless secret 

Thus, as Mrs. Willerton kept more than ever { tugging at his heart like the Spartan boy’s 
to her own private room, and the girls were half } vulture. 
the time out-of-doors, these members of the same} But pride, even when it takes the form of 
family saw very little of each other during a honor, is unfairly matched when deep and 
period which proved, in its results, the most earnest love is at war with it. There may be no 
important of their lives. { entire conquest with either, but dangerous half- 

If these weeks had deepened the infatuation } measures sometimes take its place, and these 
of Mrs. Willerton for her young lover into an } Stewart had not the strength to reject. He 
sbsolute surrender of her will to his, their effect } could not refuse to enter the heaven this bright 
had not been less remarkable with the two girls. } girl’s society offered him, but he must avoid 
Miss Marsh, from her isolated condition of life, ; seeing her alone. He would at all times keep 
was ignorant of the social laws that regulate the ‘ the secret. of his passion locked securely in his 
most innocent actions of a class to which Miss } own heart: she never should, by a suspicion of 
Willerton belonged, and submitted herself entirely } its existence, be forced to drive him from her 
to the, guidance of that young lady, who had presence, as a poverty-stricken fortune-hunter. 
been misled into the, belief that no restriction } He might have been a street-Arab, but no man 
whatever was placed on the liberty of American ; or woman should ever suspect him of anything 

meaner than that. 

It was well for her and her companion that} Thus Stewart reasoned, and, so far as it was 
there was nothing in the character of either that } possible, regulated his actions. He was con- 
was-likely to lead her astray in anything more } stantly meeting the two girls in their walks, and 
important than forms: which Gertrude, just} sometimes took advantage of Mrs. Willerton’s 
emancipated from the schools of Europe, found } permission, and spent his evenings at her house ; 
aworld of pleasure in casting aside, in favor of } but it was always in company with young Wes- 
the broader freedom she believed to be universal ; ton, and keeping strict guard upon his secret. 
in a republic. All this time, the proud soul of Gertrude 

In this way, it happened that these young girls ; Willerton was writhing within her. She vould 
were constantly thrown into close companionship } not understand: the silence, the fitful flashes of 
with the two men who had been introduced to } spirit, and, above all, the gentle but persistent 
them as if in the opening chapter of a rom avoidance with which he met all her generous 
The interest that this inspired had deepened into ; efforts to lessen the distance between them. It 
friendship at once; from that, into a love so} grieved her that he seemed to reject the gratitude 
gradual and insidious, that no one but young } that was forever swelling in her own heart. 
Stewart was aware of its progress. A conscious-; Gratitude? There came a time when she no 
ness, of his own lowly state and ignoble birth } longer mistook the feelings that swelled her heart 
had given’ growth to a certain proud humility, } for that; and then her cheeks burned with pride, 








denger after it was impossible to save himself 
from it, He, a city waif, a boy who did not know 
how to pronounce his own name, even, when he 
was able to pick up a scanty livelihood among 
the street-Arabs, had no right to accept equal 
companionship with a young lady like Miss} 
Gertrude Willerton, even though a romantic sense } 
of gratitude for a service which was nothing in 
his own estimation might influence her to receive } 
him with unusual kindness. 

,All this the young lawyer said to himself, and 
strove to act upon it; but the passion he was 


Struggling against, hide it as he would, was 
Vou. LXXXVIII.—18, 


in this young man, which warned him of _— 
; 


though her eyes would sometimes fill with tears, 
when he avoided her, and gave to her companion 
the attentions she would have died to obtain. 
Miss Marsh felt these attentions almost as a 
burden. The gentle and caressing friendliness 
of Weston was far more acceptable, and filled 
her with a sensation of exquisite companionship. 
The architect might have mistaken the purest 
and sweetest affection that ever filled the heart 
of woman as an encouragement to the inexplicable 
but sacred tenderness that her very presence 
inspired in him; but he never asked himself if 
he loved her, or if she loved him. He knew it, 
as a flower knows when the sun shines: for the 
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sweet feeling of brotherhood: came to him natu- 
rally as that opens to the light. -The companion 
felt this with a bewildering sense of happiness. 
She found herself ‘surrounded by all that: had 
been withheld from’ her life till then: luxuries 
hitherto unknown, the refinements of taste; and, 
above all, the most generous, even. sisterly, 
affection of Gertrude. 

But this was nothing to the one all-prevailing ; 
source of happiness which makes an epoch in } 
every woman’s life, unknown to herself, or, 
perhaps, to every other human’ being but one. } 





aaeaaal 


“A book? What book?’ The gentleman spoke 
quickly, and a cloud passed over his face. “ Wag 
there no name in the book by which you could 
direct it?” 

**None whatever.” 

* Well, it is very common: Henry Osborn." 

“Then there are a great many Osborns’ in 
England ?’’ 

«Qh, they are as plenty as blackberries,” he 
answered, laughing. 

«« By the way,” said Gertrude, laughing also, 
“JT am an American —anyway, by birth—and 


The man, in saving this girl from impending } people here are celebrated for asking questions, 


harm, had earned some right to claim at least a } 
passing recognition; and to him she had been { 
an object of interest and of such close study 4, 
students of haman nature love to find in the} 
development of youth. Certainly this man had } 
taken advantage of all the opportunities that § 
presented themselves, in the reckless freedom } 
these girls were so ardently enjoying, to seek } 
their company. Indeed, it seemed as if Antoine } 
was not the only spy who knew of their intended 
movements day by day. If they rode on horse- 
back, which was a delight that Gertrude insisted 
on sharing with her companion, this strange 
gentleman was sure to be walking his horse along 
the shady track: he thus secured hours of 
companionship that appeared perfectly natural 
to the girls, who failed to observe that he always 
fell back a little when the bridle-path ran in sight 
of the thronged drive, and never appeared to be 
of their party when other horsemen were in sight. 

In like manner, he seemed to haunt the same 
walks, and, if they preferred to: rest, would find 
some shady spot, and read to them, hours together, 
in a voice that gave an exquisite charm to the 
author he might select. 

In this way, many opportunities of conversing 
with Miss Marsh were secured, without seeming 
effort; and each day the heart of that fair girl 
was drawn nearer and nearer to the peril of’ per- 
fect enthrallment. One day, Gertrude, who was } 
so occupied with her own feelings that she was 
quite unaware of the danger that threatened 
her friend, happened to remember that she did 
not know, or had forgotten, this gentleman’s 
givenname. They were walking around one of the 
little promontories that jut into the lake, where 
Miss Marsh had waited fer the swans, that came 
sailing toward her with the sunshine glistening 
on their white bosoms, and their necks curved, 
eager for food. 

‘Your first name: pray, tell'me what it is,’’ 
she' said. ‘You left a book with us, the other 





I am getting to be very curious about you: pray, 
in what county of England do you live?” 

A faint flush came to the gentleman's face; but 
he answered, still smiling, though with some 
hesitation : 

«‘T have a home in Warwickshire.” 

‘Oh, that is a beautiful county! I have 
been there. Tell me more about it: your own 
home, I mean. Is it a baronial castle, or one 
of those pretty places I saw—about Leamington, 
for instance ?’’ 

“Oh, it is a bit of land I cultivate, with an 
old stone dwelling.” 

“Covered with ivy ?”’ 

‘Yes, there is some ivy about it: that grows 
every where.” 

« And a thatched roof?” 

“Not exactly that. Would not comfortable 
slate do as well?” 

Gertrude shook her head. 

“TI don’t know; there is something so pictur- 
esque in thatch. But an orchard—a fine old 
orchard—and a garden with quince-trees in it: 
I wouldn’t give a sixpence for your farm without 
them.” 

Again Mr. Osborn laughed. 

“You must not be too unreasonable with 4 
fellow,” he said. ‘I think there is an orchand, 
and some sort of a garden; but, as to the quince 
trees, I cannot be so certain: it is some time 
since 'I have been there, you know.” 

“One thing more: have you an old tree or 
two about the place, where rooks can build their 
nests? Without that, our picture would be 
incomplete.” 

“Of what picture are you speaking ?”’ 

“One that I was describing to Miss Marsh, 
the other day, as my idea of love in a cottage.” 

‘And she liked the picture?’ 

“T should think so. You’ should have seen 
the light that came into her beautiful eyes: for 
they are beautiful—no one can dispute that. 


day: and I wanted to return it, but had no} ‘Only,’ she said, ‘a home like that could never 


address.”’ 


,” 


be hers. It was too near her idea of heaven. 
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« Her idea of heaven? Did your friend know ; been long away, and it has no mistress, and 
of the drudgery there is, the care and trouble ; would be a lonely home without one. Tell me: 
to make both ends meet, under those thatched } will the entire.love ofan’ honest ‘sort of a fellow 
roofs ?’”’ ; be enough to persuade'you into going there with 

«Oh, I told her all that; but we were talking } me? » Remember, I offer very little beyond sincere 
of the sweet household-love that makes: care, } love and a desire to make you a happy wife: nor 
trouble, and even poverty, light to bear. She ? that, unlesis you can come to me with all your “s 
knew all about that, in her father’s lifetime. } heart. Can you love me a little in return for 
Such love is like a religion to her, yet; without ; the great love that I gave you from the first?’ 
it, the pretty English farm we have been talking } , The girl lifted her face now—a beautiful face— 
about would be no home for her.”’ } with a white startled look flashing over it. Tears 

Mr. Osborn, who had carried on this conver- } were trembling in. her eyes. 
sation with a half-earnest half-amused expression “You love me? Me?” 
of countenance, now listened seriously. All at “Yes; you, above all other women in the 
once, his face lighted up as if some overpowering } world. Surely, you know that. Tell me, dear: 
idea had broken upon him: a smile parted his ; do you love me?” 
lips and sparkled in his eyes. Osborn sat down by the girl: the pale unbelief 

“We have wandered away from your friend,’ ; in her face troubled him. All at once, she 
he said. ‘Wait here, and I will bring her to ; started, as if from a dream; the tears flashed in 
you.” her eyes, her lips parted in a smile that swept 

Gertrude was a little perplexed by his abrupt ; her features like a burst of sunshine. She cried : 
departure, and watched his free swinging walk, ; “Do I love you? Oh, if I could tell you how 
as he strode along the promontory, with some } much!”’ 
surprise. It was not often that she had felt herself; The words broke from her as water leaves an 
deserted in that cavalier way; but it rather; imprisoned spring; but the sound of her own 
amused than offended her. ; voice smote her with sudden distress. A flood 

Miss Marsh had seen Osborn stroll away with ; ‘of burning scarlet spread from her drooping 
her young benefactress, with a feeling of loss ; } forehead down to her bosom. Covering her face 
and loneliness that was quite new to her. She} with both hands, and shrinking under a sense 
had watched the two, as they strolled along the } of maidenly shame, she burst into tears. 
shore, with a feeling of vague pain, that hurt her 
as if it had been ingratitude. How splendidly CHAPTER XIX. 
that handsome pair was mated! How beautiful; GertrupE WILLERTON, almost for the first time 
Gertrude was, as she turned her bright face {in her life, found herself deserted for another 
toward her companion ! } person, and that other her own dependent and 

The swans came down in a flock, and swept ; humble friend. The position was new to the 
away, disappointed: she had nothing for them. ; ; pampered, and in many respects spoiled, heiress, 
It seemed as if there was nothing left for her in } { t who was capable of even great sacrifices, when a 
the world. slight offered to her own vanity was likely to 

Gertrude’s cheerful voice still reached her. } meet with prompt resentment. 

How sweetly its tones fell upon the air! They She stood awhile on the banks of the lake, pre- 
must be very happy, those two. | What right had } tending to amuse herself, while the gentleman 
she to fee] hurt because of that—she, the humble ; who had left her so abruptly stood talking to Miss 
companion, the poor motherless girl? | No: she } Marsh; but, when he sat down and was bending 
Would not look that way again, but down upon ; ‘toward her with such earnest devotion, her 
the water, where she might have been sleeping , } haughty spirit took alarm: a cloud gathered over 
peacefully but for the interference of those two ; } her face, and she began to beat the grass with one 
men, who would have been more kind had they ; } of her pretty French boots so impatiently that her 
saved her happy benefactress, and let ‘her sink. } annoyance seemed kindling into anger. 

|“ Miss Marsh!" As the girl stood thus, irresolute what to de, 

The girl started, and turned away her head: ; her figure, which had some crimson drapery 
tears were so near her eyes that she dared not } about it, appeared conspicuously against the green 
look up. that surrounded it; and, all at once, a boat that 

“We have just been talking—Miss Willerton } had been idly drifting up the lake, with a man in 
and I~of a house and bit of land that I have, } it, turned sharply and came towards her. Ger- 
in the Old'Country. She was ‘describing some-{ trude’s face lighted: up; wneonscious of the 
thing like it to you, yesterday. Its owner has} impulse, she threw out her hand. 
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‘« All alone?’ said young Stewart, flushed with § 
a deeper crimson than any exertion he had made 
at the oars would seem to warrant. 

‘©All alone,” said Gertrude, laughing, as if 
half ashamed of herself; ‘quite forsaken by 
everyone.”’ 


5 


eee 


so often to myself, wondering if love, like the 
fire-worshiper, ever really existed. 
rude of me to forget that—that—”’ 
The girl’s hands were drawn down from her 
face. Young Stewart held them close, trembling 
with the force of emotion that shook him from 


It was very 








Gertrude cast a glance down into the boat, a head to foot. His face was bent toward her, 
she said this, longing to step into it. The temp- } pale as marble, but quivering with passionate 
tation of the glance was more than Stewart could } earnestness. 
resist. “You did not know that such words might 

“If you would,” he said, pushing the boat up } tempt an honest man to betray the folly, the 
closer to the shore; ‘‘one step, and you are safe } unutterable weakness, that he has struggled with 
aboard.”’ }—God knows—as no other entangled soul ever 

The next instant, Gertrude was in the boat, } fought against itself. You did not dream that the 
staggering a little unsteadily as it rocked. Then } man was by your side who would give his life 
the pretty shallop shot up the lake like an arrow, } to hear those words addressed to him, though he 
leaving a track of silver behind it. After the first } perished the next moment after hearing them. 
excitement of the encounter had subsided, Stewart } Oh. girl! girl! you did not dream that I, even I, 
became serious, if not anxious. He pulled ner-} could have the audacity to love you.”’ 
vously at the oars, and seemed at a loss for words ; } Gertrude lifted her face to his; all the 
indeed, he was so preoccupied with the strange- maidenly shame had gone out of it. Her gray 
ness of his position that more than oncé a look of } eyes seemed to have grown larger, and were full 
absolute dismay darkened his countenance. At of tears, bright and tremulous as dew. The 
last, he threw this off; a feeling of defiance came } scarlet that had bathed her from brow to neck 
over him. Fate had thrown a happy hour into + now lay only a flush of roses on her cheeks. 
his life: why not accept it without resistance, for} The smile that curved her lips was like the 
once? The girl he loved better than anything on } unchecked gladness of a child. 
earth was seated by his side, smiling, blushing, «You Jove me? You—you ?” 
and apparently ignorant of the unconventionality Her breath came quickly; her hands trembled 
he had tempted her into. Why should he alarm } in his. 
her with his own conscientious scruples—why } ; “Yes, I: the penniless street-boy, who might 
thus refuse the happiness she seemed so willing } have dragged his life out in the gutter, but for 
to award him? } the charity bestowed by your own mother. The 

The oars rose up and down in the water like} man who knows so little of his own parentage, 
silver blades, as the sunshine struck them. He ; that he is not certain of his own name: this is 
had reached a point, at one end of the lake, the man who has dared to love you, and has 
where a tangle of willows and young elms, with } found audacity enough to betray his crime, when 
vines creeping up them, sheltered a little cove, he had sworn to bury it forever in his own soul. 
to which the sunshine came flickering down like} You asked me to forgive you for repeating a 
a network of diamonds. } few lines of harmless poetry. I do not ask 

‘Oh, this'is too lovely!” said Gertrude, taking { you to forgive me: that is impossible. Only— 
off her hat, and allowing the soft south-wind to ; only do believe this: 1 would rather have died 
blow through her hair. ‘It seems as if we were ‘than utter the words, if they are to make you 
in another world— hate me forever.’’ 

Stewart dropped the two hands that seemed 
to quiver rather than struggle to free themselves 
from his grasp, which was like that of a drowning 
man. 

Gertrude looked at the young man earnestly. 
The smile faded somewhat from her lips, but did 
not altogether disappear. 

* You love me,” she said, ‘“‘and speak of it as 
acrime? Is honest honorable love ever a crime?” 

Stewart, exhausted by his own passion, was 


“© Where the bright eyes of angels only 
Could come around us, there to see 
A Paradise so pure and lonely: 
Would this be home enough for thee ?’” 


The girl broke off suddenly. The significance 
of these lines struck her for the first time with 
a sense of absolute dismay; her face and hands 
turned scarlet with maidenly shame. She strug- 
gied with the feeling a moment, then both hands 
went up, only half concealing the shame in her 
face. wiping away the moisture that stood in great 

‘«Excuse me—forgive me: I did not think} drops on his forehead. He turned upon her 
that—that anyone was here. I repeat these lines } wildly. 
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“You ask that of me, after what I have told 
you?” 





own father had risen from the drudgery of a 


common miner, with less claim to real nobility 


The smile brightened’ on Gertrude’s lips; her ; than this youth had obtained by direct energy 


hand crept softly back into his. 


“Of you, more than any other man: for you } 
do not seem to have asked the question for } 


} rather than chances of discovery or speculation. 


In a few gentle words, she said this; but he 
would not accept her reasoning—would hardly 


yourself. Why should love be a crime, with ; clasp the little hand that was soliciting his atten- 


anyone, so long as it is in itself noble?” 


} tion meekly as a milkmaid could have offered 


Stewart shook his head, and smiled a little } thers. A single outburst of passion had betrayed 


bitterly. 


; the young man into a confession that in itself 


“There are offenses so absurd, that they fail ; he considered an act of dishonorable ingratitude 
to arouse resentment. I did fear, at least, to | against a woman who had been in every respect 
arouse that; but your kindness, if sincere, is { his benefactress. 


meant to be merciful. I will try to remember | 
‘impetuous nature was ready to rise up against 


that.” 


Gertrude could not understand this. Her own 


Gertrude’s eyes were full of tears now, and } all obstacles, and his evident distress wounded her 


her lips began to quiver. 


{ pride. She had put aside her own dignity, it 


“You wound me; you talk wildly. Would— ; seemed to her, to find the sacrifice rejected from 


would it be a crime, or even an absurdity, if 
I should love you?’ 


what appeared an over-sensitive feeling of honor- 


{ able obligations that to her were as nothing: for, 


“You love me? It would be madness in you, | to her, money was as nothing; she really could 


dishonor in me, if I could believe it.” 


He spoke earnestly; but there was a quick { 
heaving of the breath, and ‘a flash in his eyes, ; 
as if an electric current had passed through | 
him. She saw it, and the smile came back to ‘ 
; in which my mad conduct to-day has placed me. 


her own face brighter than ever. 


{not comprehend its value. 
| 


“We have stayed too long,” she said; ‘ Miss 
Marsh will be anxious. Pray, take me to her.” 
“One word, before we part: I have a right 
that you should understand the painful position 


“I do love you,”’ she said, softly and tenderly ; ; It is the story of a miserable childhood and hard 
asa flower breathes; “I do love you. And the} struggle. When you have heard it, there will be 


words you seem to regret make me very happy.” 
For one instant, she was in his arms—only for 


; more mercy in your heart for me.”’ 


Gertrude composed herself to listen. There 


asingle instant: for, as she had turned crimson } Were no longer tears in her eyes, but a world of 
with the shame of her vague confession, he grew ; wounded pride. Gently and with much hesita- 


white with a sense of his own weakness. 
“Forgive me—forgive me this, as you have all { 


$ tion—for there existed, in the narrative he was 


about to give, many circumstances for which Mrs. 


the rest,’’ he said. ‘Your gracious kindness Willerton had bound him to secrecy —Stewart 


has unmanned me. I am losing all self-respect } 
—all sense of the homage that is your right.” 


gave her the history of his early boyhood, the 
¢ great generosity with which her mother had 


“The dearest right that any woman has is lifted him out of his poverty, and what seemed 


that of being truly beloved,” pleaded Gertrude, 
feminine to the depths of her generous soul. 
“Why will you be so unjust to yourself or me?” 





; to him the ingratitude with which he was return- 
ing it in seeking the society of her daughter. 
Gertrude listened, and the gentle love-light 


Gertrude was crying very softly now: the } came back to her eyes, when he had done. She 


resolute hopelessness of the young man wounded 
her so much, that pity for him overwhelmed her 


own pride. If he had hoped to shock her by a } 


reached out her hand to him, and, with a smile 
full of sweet gravity, said: 
“You magnify the distance between us. Of 


declaration of his low origin, the object had { the two, it is I that should be blamed for daring 
failed. All the pride of wealth that her mother ' to judge of a nobility that as yet I have failed to 


held as the next best thing to rank had no power 


with her. In some way, she had become pos- 
sessed of that higher pride which is only satisfied 
With individual power of mind and character, and 
it seemed to her strange that Stewart could not 
understand it. What was it to her that this 
young man had been a street-Arab? Had he not 
earned his own way into the ranks of intelligent 
gentlemen? So far as she could ever learn, her 





reach. You are right: love would be degrada- 
tion, without honor. Wliatever else may liappen, 
be sure of this: I never shall be ashamed of 
giving my own love so worthily.” 

Stewart took the hand she offered, almost 
reverently, lifted it for one instant to his lips, 
and, taking up the oars, pushed the little craft 
that held them into the open lake. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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“Has the mail been sent to the office yet?’ ; and return, to say nothing of the heat, which js 
asked Floy Templeton, as she came into the room, * dreadful in the sunshine,”’ 
one lovely morning in the early part of June,} ‘Neyer mind, the heat; I dare say I have 
where her Aunt Sarali, her Cousin Gracie, and ; suffered as great in a crowded ball-room, with tlie 
her dearly-beloved Uncle Thornton were quietly } thermometer at ninety-five degrees. If you will 
sitting. ; go with me, I will run all risks. The only thing 
Now Floy was a city girl; not spoiled and ; I fear is: that, going ou such a lightning-express, 
haughty, however, as many a beauty, belle, and ; we may run over and kill somebody before we 
heiress is, but as sweet and sunny-tempered as} know it. So come, let’s make ready, and be 
twenty summers ought to make one. Floy had ’ off.” 
been very ill with fever, during the spring, and,} ‘Bring forth the steed!’’ she. cried, mock- 
when she became convalescent, her physician } heroically. 
had insisted on her going to the country for the $ “The steed is brought!"’ replied her uncle, in 
summer. ‘No Saratoga, or Newport, or White} the same mock-heroic strain, laughing, as lie 
Sulphur,’ he had said, ‘but some quiet place gave the necessary orders; and. very soon the 
with fresh air and buttermilk, instead of late; ox-cart and driver appeared. 
nights and French dinners.’’ So Floy, in conse- The cart was indisputably what would be called 
quence, had come to her uncle’s, to spend the } ‘‘rickety,’’ and Tom, the ancient driver, was, to 
summer, } say the least, picturesque. But old George, the 
Gracie and herself had been schoolmates and } ox, was the most startling figure of all. Large, 
bosom-friends from the time Gracie had gone to} raw-boned, with grizzled curly forehead, enor- 
‘the city” to finish her education, which was an }.mous protruding eyes, and ears like an elephant, 
additional reason for selecting Fordyce Hall.} his black hide spotted with a yellowish-white, 
She now held in her hand several letters, which { he seemed a monster Minotaur, as dreadful to 
she had just written. | babold as that which threatened destruction to 
“Not yet,” answered her Uncle Thornton. } Perseus in the Labyrinth of old. He was of the 
“In fact, I am sorry to add, pet, that all our! species known as “ muley-cattle,” that is, he had 
horses and hands, down to the kitchen-scullion, | no horns; but, if lacking in that graceful adorn- 
are in the wheat-field, harvesting. But stay: if| ment, he made up for the deficiency in other 
you and Gracie will take old Tom and the ox-cart, | mulish respects, for he had stubbornness sufficient 
you can go yourselves.” } for a whole drove of mules, and would take a 
«Oh, papa, that is indeed absurd !’’ exclaimed ; beastly pride in displaying it on every occasion, 
Gracie; ‘‘ who ever could imagine such au incon- no matter how unexpected or unseasonable. As 
gruity as a city belle riding round the country in ; he stood now, drawn up in fine style before the 
an ox-cart, and with such a driver as old Uncle 3 front door, the deceitful creature puffed and blew 
Tom, and such an ox as Old George ?”’ as if his every respiration would be his last; 
‘‘Incongruity, did you say, Gracie?’ asked } while he shot out of the corner of his huge eye 
Floy; ‘that is just what I want. I like some-{ a malicious glance at Floy, as if to say: “You 
thing out of the common, and so I joyfully accept } may subject. men to your will, but: not me, Miss 
uncle’s proposition, if you will only deign to give ’ Templeton.” 
me your sweet companionship, Why, it will be} ‘Poor creature,” said. Ploy, misinterpreting 
a real frolic! Come, let's get ready and go, before } his glance; ‘‘ he,is tired before he starts. It is 
it becomes too warm.” cruel,in me.to want him to go so far. Let us try 
“Oh, Floy!, you. are, surely, joking, The } to walk, Gracie.” 
driver, if eighty, years. old, is well, enough, for; Old Uncle Tom laughed outright. «“ You let 
he is like Eurus or Nolus in comparison with old } dat ’seetful ole beas’ fool, yeroto! deaf, missis,” 
George, the ox. Why, he travels at the alarmingly he,said. ‘He done noffin’ fur a week, but eat 
rapid rate of a quarter of a mile in quarter of } grass, an’ kick up his sassy héels. Git up dar, 
an hour; and, the post-office being full two miles } nigher de steps, you ole Satan.’’ 
away, it would take us four mortal hours to go} The. two girls got into the awkward vehicle 
(340) 
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without any further demur, and, seating them- 
gdives upon the fragrant hay, fondly deemed they 
were off. But not so. 

“Hold on a moment,” said Mr. Fordyce. 
“§$jnce you scorn appearances, you won’t gbject 
to make yourselves useful. I have been wanting 
to send a cradle and scythe to the shop, near the 
post-office, tobe mended. Hereitcomes. Fasten 
it, Tom, across the end of the.¢art. But take 
care, girls, that it does not fall on you and cut 

ou.” 

3 Old'Tom now mounted to his seat, and cracked 
his whip. ‘Gee! Haw! Git up!’’ said he to 
the ox. ‘Good-bye,’ called out both girls, 
again. 

The ox started off briskly, and went round the 
circle, until he came to the point where the road 
branched off to the gate. Then, instead of follow- 
ing it, he followed the circle; and, in spite of old 
Uncle Tom’s ‘‘gee-hawing,’’ brought the girls 
round again to the point from which they had 
started. 

What I tell you, missis? He know better'n 
dat,” said Tom. <‘‘ But git up, you ole Lucifer!” 
And he plied goad and voice vigorously. 

Again the obdurate ox went round to the diver- 
ging point. Here Uncle Tom laid on the goad, 
sharper than ever. But old George made a 
plunge forward, and, by a strategic, jerk, turned 
quickly and sharply into the circle again. The 
girls shouted with laughter. 

Old Tom was now boiling over with wrath. 
“You comed it over me dem times,’’ said he; 
“but I tink yer won't do it much, mo’,”’ 

The second circuit being completed, the ox 
started on the third. When he came to the road- 
wey, this time, he paused and looked down its 
dusty length. Old Tom plied goad and objurga- 
tio. But it was no use. Again he turned into 
the circle. The girls had ceased laughing now, 
andwere becoming a little vexed. ‘‘ This is too 


bad, after we have made up our minds to go,” 


said Gracie. 

“Oh!” said Floy, “he thinks he'll tire us 
out; but Lam more determined than ever. He 
shall go, even if I have to lead him, like Charles 
Lamb's songstress, by the ear.” 

Mr. Fordyce, who had keenly enjoyed all this, 
now, said, laughing: ‘Tell me, Floy: why 
should a woman have the advantage, in a contest 
With this particular kiad ef ox? Give! it up? 
Well, because that ox is ‘muley,’ and a woman 
is ‘mulier,’ which, you know, my dear, is the 
Latin, name for woman.’’ 

_“ Oh, fie! uncle, I didn’t think you could be 
80 ungallant, or make such a bad pun.” 

-*Don’t blame me, my dear; the ancients saw 








the resemblance. long before we did. But stay: 
I'll see what I can do for you.”” And, sharpening 
a stick, he followed the cart, and, as the ox 
neared the road that led out of the circle, he gave 
him such a prick in the side that old George gave 
a thunderous bellow and dashed viciously in the 
required direction. He plunged along quite 
rapidly until the gate was passed, and then tried 
to see how slowly he could go, without actually 
stopping. Nevertheless, in due course of time, 
the girls got tothe post-office, which was also a 
country-store. 

** Shall we go in?’ asked Floy. ‘ Or shall we 
undertake the management of ‘Minotaur,’ and 
send Uncle Tom instead?” 

**Oh, dear me! Jet’s always choose the less of 
two evils. Besides, ma wants some sewing-cotton 
and a crochet-needle.”’ 

So the girls disembarked from the “ Argo,”’ as 
Floy called it, and went into the store. They 
had purchased the cotton and crochet- needle, 
had received their mail, and were laughing and 
chattering delightedly over a note, with an invita- 
tion to a large party, to come off in three days, 
when two elegant-looking young men rode up, 
and dismounted at the door. Here fastening 
their horses to the rack, they walked in,. just 
as Floy and Gracie were leaving: Both gentle- 
men lifted their hats, not without glances of 
undisguised admiration. But this admiration 
was mingled with astonishment, as they beheld 
the two girls enter the ox-cart and drive a little 
farther down to the smithy. 

‘Great heavens!’’ exclaimed both girls, ina 
breath, as sdon as they were out of hearing, each 
looking as red as a peony. ‘Was there ever 
such a ‘contretemps’?”’ And Gracie» added: 
“Thank heaven, they are strangers) and’ we are 
never likely to see them again.” 

Fate, however, had willed it otherwise. The 
young men had finished their errand at the post- 
office, and were about to mount their horses, 
when Gracie ordered Uncle Tom to give her the 
rein, and come and take the scythe and cradle 
into the smithy. But, when the old man came to 
take down the scythe, he let it fall; and Gracie, 
putting out her hand to catch it, the blade fell 
across her fingers, cutting them seriously. The 
blood gushed so freely from the wounds, that Floy 
shrieked, which brought the young men running 
to the spot. 

“ Oh!’ ctied Floy, ‘‘ what can be done? She 
will bleed to death. It was all my fault.” 

Do not distress yourself so much, I beg of 
you, madam,’’ said one of the gentlemen, taking 
Gracie’s hand, ‘The cut is not so serious as 
you think. I am a physician, recently settled 
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in this county: George Merrill is my name; «« By Jove,’’ exclaimed Mansfield, as soon ag 
and, if you ladies will allow me the privilege, } they were out of hearing, ‘they are two lovely 
I will examine the wound, and do the.:best I} girls. I wonder who they are. I did not know 
can.” the ‘rural districts’ could produce such delicate 
“Oh, yes, do anything—only save her life,” ; and refined beauty.” 
cried Floy, beseechingly. | “Yes, she was indeed a vision of delight,” 
* Here, Clifford,’’ said the young doctor, “ help ; answered his companion, abstractedly, his mind 
me a few minutes,” Mr. Clifford Mansfield } running only upon Gracie. 
bowed gracefully, and with an air of deep con- ‘And seen, becomes a part of sight,” laughed 
cern; then advanced to the sideof Dr. Merrill, Mansfield. ‘You must be struck indeed, old 
who said: ‘I wish to take off the glove as ; fellow, if you were so dazzled by the charms of 
gently as possible, so as to cause no more bleeding ; the blue-eyed lass as not to perceive the brown 
than can be helped: take hold of the hand, hold } ones of her sister, if sisters they are. I have 
it steady, and I will rip off the glove with my ; heard of ladies looking prettier for tears. I now 


penknife.”’ know it. 
Mr. Mansfield, after casting a commiserating “*‘8he looked so lovely, as she swayed 
look into Gracie’s face, who, save for a little The rein (of the ox-cart) with dainty finger-tips, 
pallor, was bearing the pain like a heroine, took pate dat at ig aye 
the hand and held it firmly, while Dr. Merrill cut ; ny ‘Waeid hie Whats heart th ous eles 
away the bloody glove. ‘‘ Now, Cliff,’ said the Upon her perfect lips.’ 


latter, bending the fingers soas to close the gashes ‘Really, we must find out who they an, 
as nearly as he could, ‘‘ hold the hand in this way Strange that I, at least, never saw them before.” 
till I return.’’ With. these words he left them, ; We will find out,” said Dr. Merrill. <I, for 
and went hastily into the smithy, returning ; one, shall attend every gathering, every church, 
directly with something wrapped up in his hand-} in all this region, for I must see her again. We 
kerchief. ‘This is a styptic,’’ he said. ‘* Now} might turn back and ask: but that would look 
for a contribution of handkerchiefs, and with / impertinent.” 
these cobwebs we shall do finely.’’ The party to which Floy and Gracie had Ween 
Hewtook out, as he spoke; some light loose ; invited came off punctually. The giver, Beatrice 
bails.of cobweb, which he had collected in the ; Elliott, looked very handsome as she stood in the 
smithy, and applied them to the wounded hand, } 3 centre of her front parlor, graciously receiving the 
which soon ceased bleeding, and hung, neatly } guests who had been invited to this, her birth-night 
bandaged, in a sling depending from Gracie’s reception. The Elliott family was one of the most 
shoulder. aristocratic and influential in all the country 
Floy was profuse in her thanks. But Gracie, ; round about; and they fully understood how to 
with, tears in her sweet eyes, which made them ; entertain, in a style becoming their wealth and 
look bluerand tenderer than ever, said not a position. 
word; she, only looked her gratitude, with a ‘Oh! Dr. Merrill and Mr. Mansfield, I am so 
glance which went. straight to the heart of the glad. tosee you both,’’ cordially exclaimed Miss 
handsome young pliydialti. “If you will tell me } Elliott, as these two gentlemen made their way to 
where to find you,’’ he said, in a low tone, “ and } her and tendered the compliments of the evening. 
will allow me, I should, like to dress: your hand; ‘Two of my dearest lady-friends have just 
for you, to-morrow morning.” arrived,” she continued, ‘‘ to whom I am partict- 
His admiring glance embarrassed and discon- } larly desirous of introducing you. I want you to 
certed her, and she replied, a little awkwardly: ; pay them special attention; but I know you will 
‘‘No, thank you; I will not put you to so much } not consider it an irksome task, at least after you 
trouble.. Our family physician lives very near.’’ } have seen them. Ah! heré they are, entering 
Then, fearing lest he might deem her rude ry now.'’ She hastened eagerly forward, as she 
ungrateful, she blushed and added, rather hesi-} spoke, to. meet. and greet her guests. Dr. Merrill 
tatingly: ‘But we shall be very glad to see you, } and! Mr. Mansfield glanced carelessly towards 
whenever you may pass our way.” them. Both gave an ‘involuntary start, when 
Meantime, néither young lady had given any } they saw who the girls were. First came Floy, 
clue as to her name or residence. As the wound ‘more fair than. words can say,’’ her lithe 
was now bound up, there could be no excuse for ; and graceful figure clad in a vapory garb of gauzy 
any lingering on the part of the young men. ; lace, like a light summer cloud, while the few 
Bowing, they reluctantly went back to the post-/ jewels which she wore glistened like imprisoned 
office, mounted, and rode away. ;dewdrops ‘in the morning sun. But neither 
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“gems from’ Bagdat’’ nor “pearls from the gulf} “One would have imagined,” he said, ‘when 
of Ormus’’ could compare in loveliness with the } she had concluded, ‘that Ariadne had tamed the 
lustrous brightness of her eyes, ‘or the almost } Minotaur, and subjected it to her service. "But 
transparent fairness of her complexion. Imme- } why did you, like Boaiicea, bind the cruel scythe 
diately behind her came gentle Gracie, with her } to your chariot-wheels?”’ 
taider blue eyes and sunny hair, her child-like} They chatted gayly in this fashion until’ the 
mouth ‘wreathed with smiles and dimples. Pale- ; dancing commenced ; but, after a single waltz, be 
blue satin and marguerites set off her flower-like } was compelled to surrender her to other aspirants. 
beauty to great advantage. But, to the surprise }-They danced again together, later, however, and 
of all, she had, suspended from the shoulder, a Mansfield was more enraptured than ever. Never 
ribbon loop, and in it lay her white-gloved hand. } before, he said to himself, had he felt stich’ an 
“Oh! Gracie, darling, what is it?” asked Bea- | interest in @ new face. But then Floy was brill- 
trice, anxiously, after receiving the two girls most ; iant and entertainiug in an unusual degree; and 
affectionately. Mansfield was, himself, too intellectual and culti- 
“Nothing of much consequence, dear. Only a } vated to admire mere physical and inanimate 
slight accident, several daysago. But Iam afraid ; beauty. He. had carried off high honors from 
I shall not be allowed to dance,” she finished, } college, and, after seeing something of society and 
ruefully. the world, in’a two-years’ trans-Atlantic tour, lie 
That will be too bad, and you so fond of danc- } had returned home and settled himself ‘in the 
ing,”’ said Beatrice, with much concern. ‘“ But metropolis of his native State, to practice his pro- 
don’t grieve,’’ she continued, ‘‘I have some gen- } fession, the law. Already, he was marked as a 
tlemen-friends here who can make the ‘ fly-slow ; rising man, and many predicted for him a brill- 
hours’ pass pleasantly.’ Then, turning, and; iant future. Just now, he had come to the 
‘weeing Dr. Merrill and Mr, Mansfield at her ; country to rusticate for a month or two. 
dbow, she presented both, in due form, to Floy } Everything passed off delightfully to all con- 
and Gracie. cerned, especially to Floy aud Gracie, and to 
Dr. Merrill's remark, as he led Gracie off for a } George Merrill and Clifford Mansfield. At part- 
promenade, was characteristic of the, physician. } ing, a game of lawn-tennis was arranged for the 
} 
; 





“How is your wounded hand, Miss Fordyce?’’ he } next afternoon but one, to take place at Mr. 
said, but with such a look of mischief, that all } Fordyce’s, consisting of Floy, Gracie, Beatrice 
reserve melted away at once, and they were s00n | Elliott, and Fannie Dinsmore; the gentlemen 
chatting gayly together. As Floy and her com- being Dr. Merrill, Clifford Mansfield, Ethelbert 
panion in the promenade passed them, he was } Elliott, and Maurice Grey, one the brother, and 
saying: ‘‘ What a wise physician you must have, } the other an admirer, of Beatrice. 
to forbid your dancing this evening: now I may In view of Gracie’s wounded hand, which, for- 
hope to. have more of your society than I should } tunately, was her left one, she was granted the 
otherwise have been favored with. I am debtor} privilege, as far as the laws of the game would 
to Dr. Haslett for life.”’ allow; of being assisted by Dr. Merrill, who was 
Floy, on being introduced to Mr. Mansfield, had 3 only too happy to serve her. She had removed 
cast a questioning roguish glance at him, out of} her hand from the sling, and declared she felt no 
the corner of her eye, and found him looking ; inconvenience from the hurt: but Dr. Merrill—in 
mmusedly at her, with pretty much the same } order, perhaps, that he might remain ever near her 
expression. Both immediately laughed, and Floy } —sagely gave it as his medical opinion, that she 


said: «‘ You recognize me, then ?”’ must use that hand as little as possible. Floy 
“Who, having once seen you, could e’er forget } was chosen by another gentleman, before Clifford 
you?” he replied, gallantly. could prefer a claim, much to the disgust of the 
“Especially in an ox-cart,” she added, laugh- ; latter. However, she fully compensated him, 
ingly. after the game was over, by singing for him, in a 
“*A vehicle which my memory shall hereafter } clear flute-like voice, several of his favorite songs. 
ever hold sacred.” Tennis, boating-parties, rides, and drives fol- 





“And then,” remarked Floy, demurely, “it is } lowed each other) in quick succession, until the 
such a safe mode of traveling. Probably that was ; time was near at hand for the “ fragrant summer- 
the reason why Clotilda and the early queens of } timé” to end. Clifford Mansfield resolutely closed 
France went in them to meet their royal bride-} his eyes to the fact that he must soon return to 
grooms.’’ And then she gave him a graphi¢ and } his musty books in a distant city; but Dr. Merrill 
(very amusing account of the whole circumstance, } blessed the day when he first decided to serye an 
especially the episode at setting off. apprenticeship to his profession in the country. 
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The sweet thought thrilled to his heart that, after 
summer visitors had all departed to their homes, 
Gracie, who had become the light of his eyes, 
would be left; and, in the hazy autumnal after- 
noons, he might hope to have her all to himself, 
in many a drive or walk in the gold and crimson 
woods—the sweetest time of all the year for poet 
and lover. 

The last evening of Mansfield’s stay, came. 
The young lawyer had a fine voice, as became 
his profession of an orator; he was an exquisite 
reader; and, to every treasured volume, the 
tausic of his tones lent an additional charm; at 
least, so said many of his lady-friends, He had 
often, during the summer afternoons, as they sat 
out under the shade of the trees, or swung in 
the hammocks, read, at the solicitation of the 
girls, selections from their or his favorite authors. 
Now, on this last evening, as he and Floy sat} 
alone, and he laid aside ‘‘ Maud,’’ in the gather- 
ing twilight, he repeated, in a low tone: 

“Go not, happy day, 
From the shining fields; 

Go not, happy day, 
Till the maiden yields.” 

He had not told her what day he intended 
going, though she knew the time was near. 
Now, as hé repeated these lines, he gently laid his 
hand upon Floy’s, as it rested on the hammock, 
and, looking at her seriously, he said : 

**T go away to-morrow, Miss Templeton. This } 
has been the happiest summer of all my life. } 
You, who have, no doubt, received the homage of 
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so. many devoted hearts, must at once divine the 
cause... I_love you; and, whether I am to be 
rejected or, accepted, this summer must ever 
remain 9 golden, era in my life. Neither time, 
distance, nor separation can ever dim its great 
splendor. But, before I go, tell me: may I 
hope—just,a little?” He ventured, as he spoke, 
to press the hand, upon which he had laid his 
own. 

Floy did not reply at once, neither did she 
entirely withdraw her hand; but, looking far 
away towards the dying sunset, she murmured, 
as if to herself: 

“O’er the hills, and far away, 
Beyond their utmost purple rim, 
Across the night, across the day, 
Thro’ all the world, she followed him.* 

Autumn came and went. ‘Winter—in the 
country, cold, desolate, drear: in the city, bright 
and gny—came and went. During February, 
just before Lent, Gracie received a long letter 
from Floy. At its’ close, she wrote: 

“Come at once; next week, I am to be 
married to Mr. Mansfield. We wili leave imme 
diately thereafter, on an extended tour.” 

Gracie went, and acted as bridesmaid ; and, as 
she kissed the bride at parting, whispered : 

“Be sure to get back by the middle of May: 
for Dr. Merrill and myself are to be married 
then.” 

And all this came of the ride in the ox-cart, 
with old George for steed: old George, whom, to 
this day, Floy calls Tuz Mopern Mrnoravr. 
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My heart is heavy to-night, with a dull dumb leaden ache, } 

A longing for peace and joy that it is not mine to take; 

I cannot hush it to rest with prayer or song or spell— ; 

There is never a balm in the world for the pain of loving ; 
tgo well. 

It dwells with me day by day—that calm unchangeable 
face : 

I read its every line of tenderness, truth, and grace. 

I should know if it thrilled with love, or stirred with passion 
or pain; 

Bat, alas! I seek for a sign, only to seek in vain. 


‘ 





Oh, that those deep dark eyes would falter, when mine they } 


meet— 

Or a smile would bloom on the lips, for a moment, glad ‘and } 
aweet ! 

I could even better bear that his soul should be angrily , 
stirred, 

Than to know that I have no power to move him by deed 


ON. 


IE MOORE. 


It thrills at the thought.of his voice, at the sound of his 
step on the stene. 

The wild,rose, blooms in my cheek, in spite of my soul’s 
command, 

At the calin untender clasp of that gentle strong white 
hand. 


You may find a day that is gone in eternity's soundles 
deep, 

You may smile on 4 grass-hidden face, in the magical land 
of sleep; 

The joys, of the beautiful past are safe in the kinglom 
within, 

But a thing forever lost is a love you have failed to win. 


T must face the bitter truth, though my soul be wild at 
the thought; 

} Forever without a king is the palace my dreams have 
wrought, 


| Both hope and fear are vain: my heart must carry its tears 
I wetch for him hour by hour, till my heart fs a traitor } ; Through a dragging round of days that have turned t 
grown; } weary years, 





THAT HORRID DRESS. 


BY HELEN J. 


Taz Whartons were coming home from a small 
party, one evening, on foot, as the custom was ‘ 
in their village. Mrs. Wharton had a nubia} 
around her ‘head and shoulders, and was holding 
up her dress with one hand, while the other 
reposed on her husband’s arm. They had been 
married about a year, and were talked of every- 
where as a model couple. Mr. Wharton was a 
successful lawyer, and was already spoken of as 
a probable Member of Congress. 

“What nonsense you women talk,’’ said Mr, 
Wharton, directly. ‘I did think, Molly, that 
you at. least were above that sort of thing.” 

“Why, my dear, what in the world is the 
matter?’ His wife spoke sweetly, and evidently 
in-some surprise. ‘I did not observe that the 
conversation was different from what it usually 
is. There was no malicious gossip,’ pausing a 
moment to reflect: ‘No, none: of that 1 am 
gure. Millport is more free from that, I will 
say; than most other towns. We are, I flatter 
myself, too charitable and cultivated for that. 
We talk of things rather than of persons.” 

“Oh, no, there was no gossip,’ answered the 
husband; “but there was what was almost as 
bad—"’ 

“ Indeed, dear, for the life of me, I can’t make 
out what you mean,” interrupted his wife. 

*Do you mean to say you were not aware that 
the whole talk with you all was about dress? 
Yes: dress, dress, dress—nothing but dress—and 
the magazines for ladies. What was the last 
style: the beauty of the costumes in ‘ Peterson,’ 
especially; and all that stuff.” 

“Dear me! and is that such a crime? Don't 
you men talk of politics and business?) And 
doesn’t dress interest us as much as such things 
do you?’ 

“What? Has a woman—a sensible woman, 
like you, at least—no higher interest in life than 
dregs. and fashion? How's basque should be cut ? 
Whether a polonaise suits everyone? Are the 
high hats becoming? Pshaw! it is disgusting—”’ 

“Disgusting, dear? That's a strong: word,” 
interrupted his wife again. 

“But not a bit too strong. Now, when: we 
men talk about business, it is because the welfare 
of our, families depends on it. When we talk 
Politics, it is because the welfare of the country 
ia at stake—” 





THORNTON. 


“Oh!” interrupted ‘the wife, once more, this 
time not quite so meekly; “and dressing in good 
taste—for that’s what talk about the fashions 
means—has no relation, I suppose, to a wonian's 
welfare—’’ 

‘Not a bit,” promptly put in the husband, 
interrupting in turn. ‘On the contrary, it's 
the silliest chatter possible.” 

** Oh, dear!” 

**Now, if'a woman had sense, she’d dreds 
neatly, of course; but not absurdly fashionable. 
She wants flounces, and furbelows, and laces, 
however, and—and all sorts of nonsense.” 

“You'd have us dress like a draped Greek 
statue, I suppose,” said the wife, demurely: 
‘‘a waist high up, just under the arm-pits, and 
all that.” 

* Well, pretty much so. Only think less and 
talk less about it. Gracious powers!. that an 
educated woman in the nineteenth century should 
be the slave to fashion. Dress sensibly: that's 
all.” 

The conversation ceased here: for the couple 
had reached their own door: and Mrs. Wharton 
was not sorry: for she could not agree with her 
husband, and she disliked useless discussion. 

A few days after, at the breakfast-table, Mrs. 
Wharton handed ‘an elaborately-engraved card 
of invitation to her husband. 

‘The Benthams are going to give a grand 
party,”’ she said, ‘and have asked us. It will 
be quite’a ball, I fancy, from the character of 
the card, and the notice in the corner that there 
is to be dancing. Shall we go?’ 

“Why not? Weare not, I hope, too old. And 
you dance beautifully, Molly.” 

His wife hesitated. Something was plainly on 
her mind. She drummed on the table with her 
fingers—-an ‘unconseious habit of hers when 
thinking: . Her husband noticed it, and spoke. 

** What is it, dear?” he said. “I see you 
have something on your mind.” 

‘Well, the truth is, Jack, I have no dress 
quite fme enough for the occasion, and I should 
not like to go and disgrace you by wearing one 
of my old shabby affnirs.’’ 

“Ts that’ all?’ Her husband took out his 
pocket-book, as he spoke. “Here: take as much 
as # dress will cost, and have it made up in time. 
No; I shouldn't like others to outshine you.” 

(345) 
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THAT HORRID DREESS. 





And he rose to go to his office. But, when he 
reached the road, he turned back, and said: 
‘Only, Molly, let it be a sensible dress: for once, 
cast the fashion-books aside. You understand ?’’ 

“Yes, dear: it shall be as you wish,” replied 
the wife, meekly. But, if her husband had seen 
a certain twinkle in her eye, he would have 
known that there was mischief in the air, 

The night of the ball—for everyone now 
understood it was to be a real ball—came at last, 
Mr. Wharton had expected to accompany) his 
wife, of course; but, at the. final moment, a 
client came to see him on important business, 
and hence he had to send a hurried note, 
saying : 

« “I will join you, Molly, at the Benthams’, 
later. Don’t wait for me.’ 

The ball was in full swing when he arrived. 
The rooms were crowded. Every lady, it would 
seem, had bought a new dress for the occasion. 
As Mr. Wharton advanced to greet his hostess, 
he admitted to himself that he had never seen 
their wearers looking so well; but he solaced 
himself with the reflection that his wife, in her 
dress, would outshine them all,; ‘*She has such 
taste,’’ he reflected, ‘‘and I saw the, material, 
which was superb,”’ 

He was not long in discovering her. He was 
assisted in this by seeing some giddy young girls 
pointing with their fans, and tittering. .Jollow- 
ing the direction of their eyes, to see what it 
was that amused them, he beheld his wife, in her 
new dress—and such a dress | 

Yet, for the life of him, he could not tell what 
was the matter with it, The material was rich 
enough for a queen; the fit was excellent in its 
way; @ severe simplicity, if anything,. was ite 
chief characteristic, 
having it made up, lad followed, as nearly as 
she could, his ideal. Yet, somehow, it was a 
very odd dress. 
fine—like a lunatic escaped from an asylum. 
Other eyes besides those of the girls were 
following the wearer; and a slight smile, only 
half suppressed, was on every countenance. He 
heard, too, a voice, close. at hand, exclaim: 
‘¢Goodness, what a fright Mrs. Wharton has made 
of herself.” And thenanother whisper: ‘ Hush 
—here comes her husband,’’, And then he was 
at Molly's side, and the first words he uttered 
were; ‘' Let's get out of this as soon as we can: 
for everybody is laughing at your horrid dress.’’ 

Molly knew her husband toovwell to hesitate ; 
but, as he was shawling, her in the hall, she 
asked, innocently, looking down at her. gown: 

“My horrid dress, you said, dear+—didn’t 


Plainly, Mra. Wharton, in ; 


She looked—not to put it too | 








get: it has no flounces, or furbelows, or other 
nonsense.” 

“*T wish: to, goodness it had,’’ retorted Mx 
Wharton, as they left the house: “it wouldn't 
beso odd, Why, you look as if you had come 
out of the ark. Were you crazy when you had 
such a dress made ?’’ 

*¢ But, dear, it is sensible: for it doesn’t cramp 
me; and it’s artistic—as near like the Greek ag 
this colder climate permits; and—” 

“Oh, hang it all!’’ broke in her husband, 
** The long and short of it is, I have made a fool 
of myself. I couldn’t, at first, see what was the 
matter with your dress; but I see now: it’s 
different from anybody else’s—eccentric, odd, 
outlandish, It don’t do to dress unlike others; 
it makes a body appear like a lunatic.” 

«That's just it, my dear,’’ said Molly, meekly, 
with an affectionate squeeze of the arm. “Io 
be odd is, socially, to ostracize one. To affect to 
know better than others how to dress, and espe 
cially to attempt to carry out the idea, is considered 
conceited. I may add that-I'think it unlady-like, 
And I am glad,’”’ with another pressure of the 
arm, ‘‘that\ you agree with me, after all.’ 

They walked a few steps in silence. The 
husband was chafing silently at the absurd figure 
his wife had cut in that horrid dress, Directly, 
the wife spoke again: 

“ You see, dear, that a wife likes to look well, 
because that pleases her husband: yet no woman 
can really look well who sets herself up against 
the fashion. If I were to wear this Greek dress 
down High Street, to-morrow, even the children, 
who know nothing about fashion, but who would 
see how queer it was, would hoot after me. ‘bo 
look pretty is as much a business to us women 
as to make money is a man’s business, That's 
why we talk so much about the fashions. It 
isn’t silly, after all, you see. If we get behind 
in our knowledge of styles, we look odd; and 
even a man, though he can't tell why, knows 
that our dresses are horrid,’ 

“Oh, hang it! don’t be too hard on a fellow—" 

“And the lady's-magazines which you spoke 
80 sneeringly of, the other night, are as nocessary 
to a woman who wishes to know the latest styles 
as the reports of the stock-market or the com- 
mercial exchange are to & man—’’ 

“Yes; I admit it all—”’ 

“T developed this dress out of my own con- 
sciousnéss. But, you see, though I have taste— 
at least, you say so—I only succeeded in making 
a fright,of myself, because | ignored the fashion 
It’s a horrid dress, after all—now, isn't it, dear?” 

And all her husband replied was to say, gruff, 


you? Why, it's exactly what you told me to; that it was a Honzip Dress, 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1—Is a costume for either house or street, 
composed of woolen material and velveteen. The { 
skirt has a narrow plaited frill of velveteen, put 
ow in wide shallow plaits, thus requiring but 
little fullness. Over this is a kilted skirt of the 
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woolen, which is put upon the foundation, which 
holds the plaited ruffie at the bottom, The 
overskirt is draped in front to form a point, 
being plaited high on both sides, The back- 
drapery is doubled under upon the left side, 
laid in deep side-plaits at the waist, and arranged 


- 





to fall flat at the sides, and one looping in the 
back. Around waist, with full front, forms the 
underbodice. Over this is worn the velveteen 
jacket.. This jacket is cut rather long, and per- 
fectly plain all around; quite narrow over the 
bust, and not meeting at the waist by at least 
an ‘inch or more, where it is fastened ‘by an 
inch-wide strap of the-material. Standing collar, 
plain tight coat-sleeves, with turned-back cuff. 
The sleeves, in our model, are slightly fulled-ir 


No, 2 


at the shoulders. This is a matter of taste 
entirely, as both plain and fulled sleeves are 
equally fashionable. The jacket is finished all 
around by a piping of satin; or it may be simply 
bound with silk braid. Four and a half yards 
of velveteen, and eight to ten yards of woolen, fom 
the skirt, will be required for this costume. 
No, 2—Is a model simply for the skirt of a 
dress, over which a bodice of the same material 
may be worn, or a velvet basque. The latter is 
quite the rage in black, or of the prevailing color 
of the skirt-costume. This skirt has a large 
double box-plait forming the front, On the left 
side, it is continued in deep ee pegs 
( 
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the side-panel. The right-side panel is plain, 
with bands of the dotted material put on cross- 
wise. Six of these bands are used, as, seen. 
The front is ornamented by large ornaments of 
passementerie. The back-drapery falls straight, 
and arranged to fall in plaits at the right side. 
The materials used in our model are dotted and 
plain or pin-striped silk,; but any combination 
of two kinds of same material, or even two kinds 
of material, like, satin and.silk or satin and fine 
cashmere, will be effective. 

No. 8—Is a walking-dress, of dove-colored 
plain and striped woolen.. The hair-lines of the 
striped fabric may be colored, if, preferred. ‘The 





No, 3, 


body, of the stripe, is pointed in front, and 
trimmed at top with @ square vest of the plain 
material, enclosed by a band of brown velvet, 
with pointed ends prettily drawn through a 
biickle. The neck is finished by an upright 
collar of velvet. The sleeves have pointed cuffs 
of velvet, ornamented by a buckle. The over- 
skift, of the plain woolen, is prettily draped to 
fall in’a point on the right side, where itis drawn 


up high. The left side falls in a straight panel-} will make # very dressy combination. 


shaped piece, crossed near the waist by a band 
of velvet, and ‘the back is arranged in very 
elegant folds. The underskirt is quite plain, and 
of the striped material. Eight yards of striped 





woolens; six yards of pluin; three-fourths of 
a yard of velvet. Twelve buttons; one large 
buckle; two smaller ones. 

No. 4—Is a stylish combination of plain and 
figured cashmere. The kilted skirt is of the 
plain cashmere. The bodice is cut in a close 


; plain basque, even all around, and without ful)- 


ness at the back. On to this is. draped the 
overskirt, thus forming a polonaise, much more 
elegant, and more ¢asily fitted and draped, than 
when cut in one. After the bodice is finished, 
then take the piece of material, and begin at 
the left side; bunch up a.group of plaits, pin 
upon the edge of the basque, and bring it to 
& point at the front of the waist; then arrange 
the fullness for the opposite side. The back- 
drapery is formed by looping the materia) in 





No, 4. 
one long loop, with the under part falling 


straight, as seen in the model. Fasten all the 
drapery deross the back and at the right side 
on to the basque as far as the point in front. 
The left’ side is loose, and fastens with a patent 
hook-and-eye under the back-drapery, after the 
dress is put on. Tight-coat-sleeves and standing 
collar. Cuffs and collar are of the plain cash- 
mere. Any self-colored cashmere for the under- 
skirt, with the figured cashmere having a ground 
of the same shade, or else entirely contrasting. 
For a contrasting color, olive for the plain, with 
® figured design upon a pale-blue or pink ground, 
These 
figured eashmeres are much worn by young girls. 
Six to seven yards of figured. material, and six 
yards of plain for the kilted skirt—all of double 
fold material. 
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No. 5—Is a paletot, for a little girl, of ribbed 
cloth or corduroy. It is cut to fit the figure in | 
front, and the back has two box-plaits. The ‘ 
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shoulder-cape is adjustable, and fastens under | 
the standing collar. The edge of the paletot, 
cape, collar, and sleeves are trimmed with wide 
worsted braid an inch and a half wide. 

No. 6—Shows the back of a dress for a little ’ 














boy. The front corresponds. It is made of 
flannel or tweed, and trimmed with pin-striped 
velvet er woolens cut on the bias, The middle 
of the back“is laid in flat plaits, and gathered 
in four rows at the waist; a wide belt begins 
from this gathered bunch. The front is arranged 
in a similar manner. The skirt is plaited in 
under the belt. A deep.turn-over collar and 
the cuffs are trimmed to correspond. 

No. 7—Is a nursery*pinafore for a child of 
three years, made of. buteher’s-blue or turkey-red 
twill, with embroidery to match. The square 





No. 7. 


yoke, cuffs, and pockets are made of the em- 
broidery. 

No. 8—Is a cover, of nainsook, trimmed with 
embroidery, for baby, before putting on drawers. 
The illustration shows how it is made. 
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CORSAGE ESPAGNOL: 





WITH SUPPLEMENT. 





BY BMILY H. MAY. 
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The newest thing, appropriate for out-of-door } 
wear, this fall, is called the ‘Corsage Espagfiol,’’ 
an engraving of which we give here. On a} 
Surptement, folded in with this number, we give 
diagrams of full-size patterns for its several 
parts, by aid of which diagrams any lady can 
cut out the patterns for the corsage. As we 
have often remarked, the patterns, after being 
cut out, should be fitted to the figure, and any 
alterations that may be necessary be made before 


the material is cut into, These Spanish jackets 
(860) 
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are the most fashionable things of the year, and 
this one is the very newest, having just appeared 
in Paris. It may be made either of velvet, silk, 
or cashmeré. It consists of four pieces, viz: 

No. 1.—Hawr oF Front. 

No. 2.—Haur or Bacr. 

No. 8.—Hanr or Srpe-Bacr. 

No. 4.—Sieeve: Uprern ann Uxper Part. 

The letters show how the pieces are joined. 
The darts, it will be seen, are marked on No. 1. 


The trimming is of wide worsted braid, sult 
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BAG FOR FANCY-WORK.—DESIGNS IN EMBROIDERY. 35] 





able for either velvet or woolen material. We { sleeves are trimmed with plaited ruffles of lace, 
give the front and back view of the corsage, ; separated by a similar band of braid. 
showing how the trimming is put on. Allow half-inch seams on the pattern. 

The fullness in the postillion forms three hol-} Three to three and a half yards of single-width 
low box-plaits. The braid trims the front only; { material will be required. Nine buttons and 
forms the collar; and the corsage fastens by ; five yards of braid. 
three bands of braid, which are finished with We also give, on the SupPLEMENT, a design for 
a short loop and button. The waistband is of;}a splasher, furnished by a pupil of the Art 
the braid, and is finished to correspond. The! School. For the description, see below. 








BAG FOR FANCY-WORK. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, in the front of the number, a new; each other. In our model, the disks are darned 
and pretty model for a lady’s work-bag, printed {upon a white foundation; but this was only to 
in the appropriate colors. This bag is made of show more plainly how the darning is to be 
colored China silk, satin; or pongee. Our model} done. The bag must be large enough to carry 
calls for olive satin for the outside of the bag; } even @ big piece of work:@ good size will be 
the inside is lined with a rose-pink. Trace the } sixteen inches long by twelve inches wide, 
disks upon the satin— it is very easily done: use ; allowing three and a half inches for the top 
a circle two inches in diameter—and arrange } frill. Run a casing for the strings, which may 
them in groups and singly, until the whole is} be of silk braid or narrow satin ribbon, rose- 
covered, then darn them in with filoselle of rose-} color. For the fringe, use brass curtain-rings, 
pink. If preferred, all the disks may be of ; one-inch size, and crochet them over entirely 
different colors, being careful to select such colors } with silks of the color of ‘the embroidery. After 
as may correspoud with the foundation and with this is done, tie in tassels—five into each ring. 


TWO DESIGNS IN EMBROIDERY. 
| 
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Two designs in embroidery, intended for the} cushion. The work is done in satin -stitch—or 
corner of a handkerchief or the centre of a pin- outline, if preferred—and in wash -filoselle. 
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DESIGN FOR A SPLASH-TOWEL. 


We have received numerous requests for a} of the bordér, for which there was not room. 
design for a splash-towel. Accordingly, we give; But any lady can fill this in for herself. 
one on the Surptement, which is alike appropri-; The design is to be worked in outline-stiteh, 
ate and Py gee on mummy-cloth, butcher’s-linen, crash, or any 


The desi ven entire, except a small bit ’ other suitable material. 
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STITCHES. 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 





No. 1.—For any round work, comforter, petti- 
coat, frocks, etc,, etc., this is a very useful stitch, 
as it is thick and close. For flat work—i. ¢., 
work done in backward and forward rows— 
you have to commence always for every row at 
one side of the work. First row? Make a chain 
the length required, and on it work a row of 
single crochet. Second row: Twochains, Put 
the needle under the first single crochet-stitch, 


draw the wool out on the needle; put the needle 


Fo. 





under the next single crochet, draw the wool 


out. Take the wool on the needle, and draw ; 
through all the loops on the needle at once. * ; 
The needle under the last single crochet-stitch 
again, draw the wool out as a loop; the needle } 
under the next single crochet, draw the wool out 3 


to a long loop: the wool on the needle, and draw 
through the three loops on the needle. Repeat 
from * throughout the row or round. Repeat 
this row as often as required, always working 
under the chain at the top of the preceding row. 





No. 2.—For scarfs, comforters, clouds, etc., 


this is a useful stitch. It should be worked with stripes together. 


}@ lattice or herring-bone stitch. 


Make a chain 
> the length required, First;row: * The wool 
before the needle; take up the next chain, draw 
; the wool through the loop, keeping it before the 


needle. The wool on the needle; draw through 
the two Idops om thé needle. Repeat from * in 
every stitch. Second row: Work like the previ- 
ous row, always taking up the back of the chain 
> of the previous row. 

No. 3,—This an admirably wari stitch for 
; children’s winter-clothing, ‘presents for poor 
| apeaile, etc., etc. It is simple crochet tricotée, 
‘with a row of looped crochet worked over it. 
‘Suppose you wish to make a trimming tor a 
3 jacket: choose the wool the color required, make 
¢a chain of twelve stitches, take up all the loops, 
‘ one after the other, and work off. Second row: 
’ Take up each long loop successively, and work 
Sit off. Third row: Hold the side of the 
work towards you, make one chain, put the 
needle between the first long loop and the edge 
stitch, take the whole of the long loop on your 
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needle, the wool on the needle, and make 4 
chain-stitch. Take up every stitch in the same 
manner, making a chain-stitch over each ; finish 
by drawing the wool through the edge-stitch. 
Turn back, hold the edge of the loop towards 
you, the chain-stich row from you; make 
chain, one single on the next chain-stitch, * three 
chains, miss a chain, one single on the next. 
Repeat from *, work a single on the last chain, 
then take up the row of loops in the second 
} row: these will be found just above the row 
of chain-stitches and loops. Repeat these two 
’ rows throughout. 

’ No. 4.—This shows the manner of joining two 
Work first, on the edge of the 
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& bourse needle and fine wool; it then represents ; stripe, a row of double crochet, keeping the wool 
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before the needle throughout the row. The same ! tricotée with little tufts, in imitation of the 
must be worked on the opposite stripe. Join { materials now so fashionable for dresses, ete. 
these two rows with a row of single crochet, then, ; The wool is passed over a mesh, and worked into 
over each row of lattice or open ¢rochet, work’! the loop five, six, seven, or eight times, according 
'to fancy. At the end of a tuft, pass the needle 
iat the back of the work to the stitch where you 
‘desire to work another tuft. The tufts can be 
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made, as you work the foundation, by passing 
‘ the wool several timés round the first finger of 
arow of chain-stitch with a lighter-colored wool the left hand, and then working it in with the 
or silk. The engraving shows the manner of } stitch by slipping the hook under the loop on 
taking up the stitch only. ; the finger; draw the wool-through, and work a 

No. 5.—The engraving shows the manner of } chain-stitch firmly over it, then a stitch in your 
ornamenting plain double crochet or crochet ‘ stitch on the work» itself. 
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DESIGN FOR A CHAIR-BACK, Evc., Ero. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVEBRB. 





In the front of the number, we give a design} wools and metal threads. The sprigs in the 
for a chair-back, cushion, etc.; two engravings, ; corners are composed of white wool, for the 
one of the chair-back complete, another a detail, ; foundation of the star-flowers, which is afterwards 
in working-size, of one-quarter of pattern. The; shaded with red, brown, and yellow silk, and 
embroidery is executed on yellow Panama canvas } French knots in the centre. The buds consist 
in various colors of moss-wool and floss-silk. ; of blue, brown, and red wool, heightened with 
The star-devices of the centre square are worked } silk; the stems of brown wool and yellow 
in cross-stitch and point-russe. The vandykes | silk; and the leaves of olive-green wool in 
of the border are buttonholed with red wool, and! various shades. The stitches to be used are 
finished with a loop-fringe composed of colored \ clearly discernible in the detail. 
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CHAIR-BAGKS IN RUSSTAN CROSS-STITOH. 





In the front of the number, we give, as an } good taste can but seldom happen; and, when 
extra illustration, two designs for chair-backs, {a design is. once commenced, the work is so 
in Russian cross-stitch, printed in the appropriate 3 purely mechanical that all may delight in it. 
colors. This kind of embroidery is daily becom- Both these patterns will be found very effective, 
ing more popular, and deservedly so: for the {looking even more so than they do now, when 
colors are so few that glaring infringements of $ they are enlarged to the size of a chair back. 
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BABY’S BOOT, Ere. 


In the front of the number, we give a design { cashmere or kid, etc., etc. On the same page, 
for a baby’s boot, in braidiig, the material to be! we give a very pretty pattern in embroidery. 











DESIGN FOR END OF TIDY OR CORNER OF TEA-CLOTEH 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 




















This square design, being one-fourth of a mat $ two ends of a chair-tidy, to be gathered up in 
in outline-work, or for two corners of a square $ the centre, placed on a chair, then arranged over 
tea-cloth, or for solid satin embroidery done in} the back of the chair, the two ends falling im 
filoselle, cream-color or a golden-brown, for the ‘front in this form: A. 
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NEEDLE-CASE, IN CROSS-STITCH. 








The needle-case shown in dur design is done } leaves of flannel. We have lately seen these 
in cross-stitch on canvas, the foundation being ; cases used for covers to the purchased needle 
of dark-blue watered silk ribbon of the exact } books, which are slipped inside an elastic band. 
width required. The worked strip of canvas} The design on /the canvas is to be worked in 
is laid on this, and sewed down in feather-stitch. either one or two contrasting colors with filoselle, 
The edges are finished with a cord, and the} or it may be made up of a variety of colors, 
imside.is furnished with pockets aud needle-; giving a Persian, effect, 
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PATTERN FOR PATCHWORK. 





HE. BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 
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This is a patchwork-design, of different cok } 
ered pieces of silk. The shape, much larger, } 
is first cut in tin, or in a thin piece of lead, } 
or even card-board or stiff writing-paper. Each 
piece of silk is embroidered in the centre, or ; 
may be left plain. The pieces are afterwards } 
sewed together on the wrong side, turned on the ° 
other side, and pressed with a hot iron. The } 
seams may be covered with outline-stitch, or 
eouched ‘with goltfl thread or gold-colored } 
gaddler’s-silk. The couching-silk—that is, the } 
silk which stitches down the gold thread—to be 
a dark-scarlet. i 








BORDER IN OUTLINE. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 
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A design for a border or galloon, in outline-, The pattern is transferred on the material with 
work. It makes a pretty be-der for trimming} carbon-paper. The outlines are all done first in 
dresses, or a border for a square tidy of gold-} long stem-stitch, and the darker parts are then 
color sateen-cloth. The fine washing-silk for the } filled in with long stitches, as if they were done 
embroidery should be of a red cinnamon-brown. : with a pen. 
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EDITOR’ 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Wuart Is Success?—We often hear it said, when a girl 
nas made what the world calls a brilliant match: “Oh, 
what a success!’ Or, if a man achieves, by some sudden 
stroke, a vast. fortune, the same cry is raised, But are 
these successes? Miss Golden, whose father has piled up 
millions, goes to England, and marries a broken-down { 
impecunionus nobleman, One set of people, the merely 
fashionable set, exclaims: “ What a success!” Another set, 
whose aims in life are different, retorts: “She has sold 
herself for a title: everyone knows that her husband is a 
gambler and roué.” Now the fact is, perhaps, that the 
girl is happier, after all, than if she had married a better 
man, She is not, herself, especially worthy. Her aspira- 
tions have always been “of tha earth, earthy.” To dress 
extravagantly ; to be received into most fashionable circles ; 
to be flattered; to have horses, carriages, and a country- 
house: these have been her aims, and, these secured, she 
is content. Has she not, therefore, had what is—to her, at 
least—a “success”? People of loftier views often wonder 
at such girls. But why? The girls have got what they 
wanted, and the only thing they could appreciate. To say $ 
they have made a failure of life, is, from their point of 
view, a mistake, 

Of course, there is another way in which to regard this 
question, It is also a very much higher and nobler one. 
For such a “ success,” after all, is low and mean. It fulfils ; 
no great object. Life, after that pattern — success, after ; 
that fashion, is worthy only of the beasts of the field, that ; 
die, and perish forever. The sou! has nothing to do with } 
it. All the loftier aims of existence are surrendered, when 3 
such a “success” becomes the ambition of one’s life. It } 
was not in this way that the great souls of the past, whether ; 
men or women, won their crowns of immortality. What is ‘ 
really “success” is quite a different thing. Noble natures ; 
could not be happy with such a “success.” Would a Joan 
of Arc, or a Saint Elizabeth of Hungary, have been satis- 
fied with “success” of that kind? 

The right way 1s to be self-sacrificing, to do what is 
right, to follow the precepts of the Sermon on the Mount: 
that is the road to true “success.” “Do unto others as you 
would be done unto”: that will bring real “success,” the 
only “success” worth having. 

Cuance Your Unperciotues Orten.—Physicians tell us 
that, every day, two pints of dirty water pass through our ; 
skin, in the form of insensible perspiration, and that, in 
this dirty water, there is not less than a quarter of an 
ounce of absolutely poisonous matter, With this poisonous ? 
matter, also, is mixed the oily secretion given out from ° 
the sebaceous glands; and, of all this refuse and impurity, 
the chief part is taken up by the clothes, Hence the 
necessity of frequent ch of und , if you would 
be healthy. 
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“Tue Istanv or Diamonps.”—Our older subscribers will 
remember a strikingly original story, under this title, which 
appeared in “ Peterson” a few years agu. We take pleasure ; 
in saying that another novelet, from the same pen, will be } 
published, next year, in these pages. The story will be one ° 
of the days of Algerine corsairs and Christian slavery, and } 
is, we are assured, founded on fact. The title will be: 
“Tho Corsair’s Captives.” 
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As Tne Avrumn Passes On, and winter approaches, 
chest-diseases and rheumatism will prevail most. You 
cannot, therefore, dress too carefully out-of-doors, nor take 
too much pains to keep the blood pure and the skin in 
working order. Remember it is the quality, not the quan- 


} tity, of the clothes we wear that tells. Most people wear 


too much clothing, positively making their bodies a burden 
to themselves by it. Let the clothing be warm, then, but not 
heavy. Chest- protectors may be worn by the delicate, by 
night as well as by day. Keep up the strength in winter 
by good food and healthful exercise, and do not forget that 
soups, sugar, and fatty meat can be well borne in winter, 
though they produce indigestion in warm weather, The 
temperature of the bed-room in winter should be about 
fifty-five or sixty degrees: never much below, and certainly 
never above that. 

Giris, Do Nor Stroop, for nothing is more ungraceful. 
Avoid shoulder-braces, however, to cure you of the habit, 
for that is like bearing on crutches to strengthen the limbs, 
“Nature,” says a medical expert, on this subject, “ furnishes 
the needed braces to keep the shaulders in position; and, 
when you use the artificial, these natural ones become weak 
for want ‘of exercise. The best way to cure stooping shoul- 
ders is to carry a weight on the head a half-hour morning 
and evening. Make the weight large. There is no other 
single exercise so valuable as carrying a weight on the 
head, A bag of sand weighing twenty pounds is a good 
weight.” 

Pretrry Waste-Parer Baskets may be made out of old 
milking-paile. Those with one handle at the side are the 
best for this purpose. Paint and line them; but, if paint 
ing is found too difficult, scraps can be bought with flowers 
and butterflies, ready colored, which, if carefully arranged, 
and then varnished, will answer the purpose. The milking- 
pail and three-legged milking-stool, both painted sealing- 
wax red, and placed on one side of the fireplace, with a pot 
of flowers in the pail, have a very pleasing effect. 

Back Numpers Can Auways Be Hap by writing to us 
and enclosing the price, viz: eighteen cents for each 
number. “I have tried repeatedly at the news-agents’,” 


; writes a lady, “for back numbers; but they say they can- 


not get them.” Now this is not correct. They can always 
be had, but news-agents often will not take the trouble to 
order them, and hence reply that they cannot be had. In 
such cases, write to us, 

“Tue First or THE Montuiises.”—This is what the 
Albion (Ind.) New Era, with others, calls this magazine. 
“It is always the first,” it says. “The last number is un- 
usually attractive: every lady ought to receive it.” 


Now 16 THe Time to send for a specimen of “ Peterson," 
in order to be eafly in the field, in getting up a club for 
1886. We always send specimens, gratie, when written for 
by persons really desirous of getting up clubs. 


Tue Lapizs Prerer “Pererson.”—Such is the verdict 
of the Santa Barbara (Cal.) Independent. “It is the first 
of the magazines,” it says: “the ladies prefer it,” 
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NOTICES OF 


Tus “ Forcet-Mz-Nort,” anp OrHerR Paemiums.—On the { 
second page of the cover, this month, we announce a new 
and very beautiful premium lo persons gelling up clubs for 
“ Peterson” for 1886, viz: the “ Forget-Me-Not,” an album } 
of friendship, crowded with blank pages of the finest hot- ; 
pressed letter-paper, in fancy colors, for writing verses, ‘ 
autographs, etc., etc. This exquisite gift-book, the most ‘ 
degant and costly we have ever published, will be, in addition, ¢ 
Mlustrated with steel-engravings, etc., etc., and bound in ; 
patent vellum or morocco, gilt. It will be an ornament ‘ 
for any centre-table. More original in its character, and 
more beautiful, than either the “Golden Gift” or the ‘ 
“Pearl of Price,” every lady should have a copy of it. To } 
earn a copy, it is only necessary to get up a club for 
“ Peterson.” 

Another of our premiums will be a large steel-engraving, 
executed in the highest style of art, size twenty-one by 
twenty-seven inches, called “The Angel of Paradise.” It ; 
is a companion-picture to “ Not Lost, But Gone Before,” $ 
which we published several years ago, and which was so 
much sought after. Everyone who has the latter should ; 
have the former. To secure it, you have only to get upa ° 
club for “ Peterson.” See second page of cover. Or both it 
and the “ Forget-Me-Not” can be had by getting up one of ; 
our larger clubs. 

Another of our premiums will be an extra copy of the ; 
magazine for 1886. Many persons will prefer this to any ; 
other premium. But it, and one or both of the other pre- } 
miums, can be earned by getting up one of the larger 
clubs. See, again, second page of cover. 

To short, for 1886, “‘ Peterson” will nc> only be more 
desirable than ever, but the premiums for getting up clubs 
will be more beautiful and costly. Now is the time to get up 
clubs. 


American Stories By AMERICAN Writers have always } 
been a specialty of this magazine. Instead of copying 
second-rate tales from second-rate English magazines, ; 
without a cent of expense, as our cotemporaries generally $ 
do, we have spent thousands of dollars, yearly, on American 
writers. Many authors, now t, owed their earliest 
encouragement to “ Peterson.” 

Wen Prorpte Economizer, they generally begin with 
books, periodicals, etc., etc. Yet food for the mind is cer- 
tainly more important than the pampering of the body. } 
It is a sign of a low state of culture when eating and 
drinking, etc., etc , are indulged in at the expense of the 
higher qualities. No, economize in anything, rather than } 
in books and magazines. ; 








“SHOULD BE SuBscRIBED For BY Evervone.”—The Rock | 
Island (Ti1.) Union says that “ Peterson should be subscribed 
for by evévyone, regardless of sex. All the stories, novel- 
ets, and other articles are excellent,” it says. “A glance at } 
the last number ought to make a subscriber of anyone who 
does not already subscribe.” 

“Propucrions or Master - HAnps.”—The Whitney 
(Texas) Messenger says: “The engravings in ‘Peterson’ ; 
are the productions of master-hands: the reading is both . 
instructive and interesting: the magazine has no superior.” : 


Desion For SpLasn-ToweL.— We have been asked, by ; 
numerous fair subscribers. for a design for a “splash-towel.” > 
We give one, accordingly, on the Supplement, this month, ° 
and a very pretty one, furnished by the Art School. ; 

Tue Articte or waich Our Fair Svusscriper aske: 3 
“Where can it be had?” was advertised in our advertising- | 
department last month. There is hardly anything, which ' 
& lady wishes, that is not advertised in “ Peterson.” 


3 Boston : 
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“Every Lavy SHoutp Taxe I1.”—So says, with hun- 
dreds of others, the Tonica (IIl,) News, when speaking of 
this magazine. “It makes glad every household which it 
enters,” are its words, “Every lady should take it, is the 
verdict of the scores, in this vicinity, who enjoy its delight- 
ful reading and iis useful fushion-plates.” 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

A History of the People of the United States, from the Revolu- 
tion to the Civil War. By John Bach McMaster. Vol. II. 
New York: D, Appleton & Co.—This second volume more 
than sustains the reputation which its author won by the 
first. That told the history—social, political, and otherwise 


: —of these United States from 1783 to 1790. This continues 
$ it from 1790 to 1803, a period which includes the proclama- 


tion ef neutrality, the Jay treaty, the election of Jefferson, 
and the purchase of Louisiana, all events of first-class 
importance. The pictures of social life are as graphic as 
ever, but are given, we think, at disproportionate length, 


> involving, in consequence, a comparative neglect of the 
political events, which is the more to be regretted, as the 
Constitution was given, so to speak, its practical interpreta- 
tion during those thirteen eventful years. Then there is 
} another serious fault in this otherwise very superior history. 


Mr. McMaster frequently sacrifices truth to brilliancy of 
expression. In order to be epigrammatic, he is often un- 


¢ just. His character of Washington, for example, is one- 
° sided ; so far as it goes, it is true, perhaps; but it does not 


tell the whole truth. Mr. McMaster leaves the reader with 
the impression that Washington's distinguishing trait was 
common-sense, whereas it was wisdom, a very much rarer 


¢ and loftier gift. His portraits of others of our great men 


are even more depreciatory: and depreciatory, not because 
he wishes to be unfair, but because he takes too narrow a 
view; because, in a word, he is wanting in breadth of 
mind. This, to sum up, is the great fault of the book. 


; Not even the brilliant manner in which the story is told, 
¢ not even the painstaking research that distinguishes the 


work, can condone for so serious an error, and one so fatal 
to the real truth of history. 

Aulnay Tower. By Blanche Willis Howard, 1 vol., 12mo. 
Ticknor & Co.—Among the rising authors of 
America, this one holds a prominent and enviable place. 
We are always glad, therefore, to welcome a new book by 
But we are particularly glad to see this handsome 
volume, because it is an assurance that the new firm of 
Ticknor & Co., which succeeds that of J. 8. Osgood & Co., 
intends to follow conscientiously in the path of its prede- 
cessors, back to the now almost historic period of Ticknor 
& Fields. Of all the various American publishing-houses, 
these firms, beginning with Ticknor & Fields, and continued 
down to J. S. Osgood & Co., have done more for native 
authors than any others; and as it was with regret that we 
heard that J. 8. Osgood & Co. had failed, chiefly through 
their liberality in the cause of American literature, so it is 
with pleasure that we see they are to have a fit successor in 
this new firm of Ticknor & Co., which evidently intends 
to carry on faithfully the traditions of those older houses. 

The Tinted Venus. A Farcical Romance. By the author of 
“ Vice Versa.” 1 vol., 12mo. New York: D. Appleton 4 0o— 
Mr. Anstey, in this novel, more than recovers the ground 
he lost in “The Black Poodle” and the “Giant’s Robe.” 
In fact, “The Tinted Venus” is even better than “Vice 
Versa,” the story with which he first made his reputation. 
As a humorist, Mr. Anstey is not excelled, either in England 
or in America. 

Annals of a Sporteman. By Ivan Tourgenief. 1 vol., 12mo. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co.—This popular work has been 
capitally transtated by Mr. F.P. Abbott. It is published in 
the usual neat style of that enterprising firm, Holt & Co. 
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OUR ARM-OHAIR. 

“Prrerson” THE Best: But to sk Even Betrer.— 
There is no verdict so reliable as that of the editor. He 
sees all the publications, and, when he pronounces one the 
best, his opinion may be relied on as correct. Hence it is 
that the unanimity with which “ Peterson” is pronounced 
the cheapest and best has such significance. Again we 
have, this month, hundreds of notices to this effect. Says 
the Augusta (Me) Age: “* Peterson’ is aguin ahead, and 
always will be ahead: it overflows with choice literature ; 
it has « beautiful steel-engraving; and the supplement, 
with its dress-pattern, is worth a year’s subscription.” 


Says the Summerville (Ge.) Gazette: “A choice number; } 


the stcel-eagravings splendid; the fashion-plate superb.” 


The Lake Village (N. H.) Times says: “As bright and } 


sparkling as ever. Each succeeding number seems to be 
better than the one preceding: ‘Peterson’ should have 
a place in every home,” 
says: “The last number is one of the handsomest we have 


yet seen: its stories are all good; its poems gems of beauty; } 


its engravings and colored plates works of artistic excel- 
lence; and its descriptions of fashions complete. We 


cannot say that ‘Peterson,’ this month, is better than ; 


usual; but, if there is such a thing as reaching the highest 
point of excellence, we think that ‘Peterson’ deserves the 
credit fur this high position.” The Mentone (Ind.) Gazette 
says: “A full column would not do justice to all the 
departments, especially its splendid original stories.” The 
Dover (Del ) Delawarian says: “ This magazine ranks, with 
us, far above all others, The steel-engraving is splendid; 
the double fashion-plate will delight the ladies; the litera- 
ture is far ahead of that of other periodicals of its kind.” 
The Norristewn (Pa.) Herald says: “Though ‘Peterson’ 
makes many promises entailing large expense, it fulfils 
them all.” Says the Chelsea (Mass.) Telegraph: “ Every- 
thing to delight, and nothing to offend.” The Seneca 
(Ohio) Advertiser says: “ Fills a want in every family that 
no other magazine does,” Scores of similar notices are 
omitted for want of room, But, superior as “ Peterson” is, 
in 1886 it will be even better. Tell your friends this; begin 
to canvass for subscribers; and send in early. Try which 
can get the largest club. 


Do You Dreap WrinKLEs ?—The death-blow to youthful ; 


looks, and a sure warning that age is creeping on, are 
those same dreaded wrinkles. To defy them, to remove 
them, and also to prevent their coming, use Palm Kosmeo. 
It keeps the skin smooth and free from chaps and pimples. 

Palm Kosmeo used in combination with Palm Poudre, 
nothing can be finer as a complexion-cosmetic 
personal use is proof, and I am justified in saying to my 
thousands of customers: Try it, and be convinced of its 
merits. Also Extract of Turkish Hose-Leaves, a very fine 
indelible tint for the cheeks and lips. 

Prices, Palm Kosmeo, $1.00 and $2.00 a box. Kosmeo 
Poudre, 50 cents and $1.00 a box—can be sent by mail. 
Turkish Rose-Leaves, 50 cents and $1.00 a bottle—cannot 
be sent by mail. These goods are only sold by me. Send 
for catalogue of Hair Goods. Mrs. C. Thompson, 32 East 
Fourteenth Street, New York. 

“ CARRIES OFF THE PALM FoR SteEI-ENnGRAVINGS.”—The 
Bristol (Tenn.) News, in noticing our Inst number, says 
that this magazine is ahead, as usual, adding: “‘ Peterson’ 
carries off the palm for steel-engravings, it being about 
the only magazine that furnishes the genuine article,” 


Horsrorp’s Actp Puospuate as a brain food.—Doctor 
8. F. Newcomer, M.D , Greenfield, Ohio, says: “In cases of ? 


goneral debility and torpor of mind and body, it does 
oxceedingly well.” 


My own $ 


As THE Fatt Szason Approacues, ladies are again faced 
with the everlasting problem of what to wear, and wiiit 
will be the most serviceable, economical, and stylish goods 

} to use, As we predicted last year, velveteens are stil] 
} eagerly sought after, and promise to be just as much the 
2 rage this season as they have been for the last three years, 
3 The demand has brought out numerous brands of varying 
} qualities; but the majority has proved a loss and dis. 
{ appointment to the purchaser. We are glad, however, to 
} be able to point purchasers to a brand that can be relied 
{ on—that is, the “Arcadia” velveteen. Its colors are rich 
$ and lustrous, pile deep and close; and we have found, from 
} personal experience, that its wearing-qualities are excellent, 
Those who have used it in seasons past will do so again; 
and all who try it will be abundantly satisfied. It can 
‘ be used with charming effect in combination with cloth 
} or silk dresses. 


The Lexington (Tenn.) Progress } 


{ To Our Lapy-Frrenps.—The amount of imposition 
practiced on persons who are obliged at short notice to buy 
crape is incredible. Dealers supply them at such times too 
frequently with inferior goods, which would be avoided 
if ladies knew what brand of goods to call for. Poor.crape 
is almost worthless after being worn a short time, while 
? a good article is economical in the matter of dress. For 
durability, fineness of texture, excellence of finish, and 
cheapness, the new “ Imperial Brand” of crape just intro- 
» duced is admitted by experts to lead all others. If our 
lady-friends will remember this when the occasion for the 
; use of the article arrives, they will not be obliged to 
duplicate their dresses at the end of six weeks. 


Practica Scrence.—lIt is a practical science of no mean 
importance that relieves housekeeping of its drudgery. 
This is accomplished in tlie kitchen, the laundry, and 
house-cleaning by the use of James Pyle's “ Pearline"—a 
} purely scientific article—which has, in a few years, become 

a necessity to many families. We advise our patrons to 

try it. “ Pearline” does its work easily and quickly, and 

is harmless to fabric or hands; but don't tamper with any 
$ of ite numerous imitators: they are dangerous. 

“LiveraLty SPARKLING witH Gems.”—The Luling 
(Texas) Signal says: “The last number of ‘Peterson’ is 
literally sparkling with literary gems, the latest fashion- 
> plates, and a maguificent steel-engraving. We know of no 
lady's-book that is as attractive in every department as 
* Peterson,’ and, the price being only $2.00 a year, places it 
within the reach of all.” 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

BG Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

FISH, 

Chowder.—Cover the bottom of the pot in which the 
chowder is to be cooked with slices of pickled pork, or, if 
preferred, use a large teaspoonful of lard. Take any kind 

: of firm fish (cod and bass are thought best), lay them over 
the pork or in the lard. If pork be used, first fry it slightly; 
if lard, make it boiling hot. Strew over the fish a layer of 
chopped onions, if liked, one of split crackers (biscuits), 
pepper, and salt. Spices are used, but are not necessary. 
Another layer of fish, onions, crackers, and seasoning, until 
‘ all the fish is in; dredge with flour, just cover the fish with 
) water. Stew gently; half an hour will cook one of mod- 
’ erate size. Take up the chowder, thicken the gravy by 
adding a teaspoonful of flour to a teacupful of butter, and 
add this to the gravy; stew two minutes. Add wine or 
catsup, if liked, Oyster or clam chowder may be made in 
the same way. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK.—PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 359 





Fresh Hidrvinge,—Oet off the » tote and well clean the / 
herrings; place them on a gridiron over a bright fire, and ’ 
broil for ten or twelve minutes, according to size. Serve | 
very hot, with the following sauce in a tureen: 

Mustard Sauce for Red Herring.—K nead a dessertspoonful 
of baked flour and a teaspoonful of flour of mustard with $ 
three ounces of butter, and stir into a gill of boiling water; | 
boil five mi ; addat ful of vinegar, and serve. } 

MEATS AND POULTRY. 


Potato Pie, made with Neck of Mutton—Take one and a } 
half pounds of the middle of the neck of mutton, the } 
portion which lies between the scrag and the fatty part. | 
Cut this, bones and all, into pieces of about one inch square. 
Place these in a pie-dish with plenty of thinly-sliced pota- 
toes, putting first a layer of meat, then one of potatoes, ; 
then another layer of meat, and plenty of potatoes at the ‘ 
top. Add a seasoning of salt and pepper, and fill the dish 
with milk. Lay a fairly thick suet crust over all, and bake } 
for about an hour and a half. 

Dormers.—Half a pound of rice, boiled till soft. When : 
cold, chop quite fine with a little thyme, salt, and pepper. 
Mince two pounds of meat. Mix all together, and shape 
into rolls or egg-shapes with a beaten egg and bread-crumb. 
Fry, and serve with a gravy made of jelly from meat, 
thickened with a little flour or corn-flour mixed with a 
little sauce and-water, and browned with burnt sugar or 
burnt onion, 

Beefsleak with Tomato Sauce.—Tuke one and a half dozen 
ripe tomatoes; skin and scald them; put them in a sauce- 
pan, with half a pint of good beef-gravy; season with salt 
and pepper, and put them to stew for ome hour. When the 
steak is nicely broiled, pour this sauce upon it and send it ) 
to the table. 

Chicken Dressed with Tomatoes.—Fry the chicken a light 
brown ; put it into a dish; then pour into the pan in which ? 
it was fried, one quart of boiling water, one onion 
chopped fine with parsley, four tomatoes a little stewed, one 
tablespoonful of butter rolled in one tablespoonful of flour. 
Let it stew for fifteen minutes, and then pour it upon the 
fried chicken, and serve. This receipt is for two large } 
chickens. 





VEGETABLES. 


Haricot Beans, Boiled.—Put the beans in plenty of cold ; 
water; when they boil, throw in a little salt; let them boil 
about two hours, and, when the skin begins to crack, strain 
away all the water, which put aside to help make soup, 
and put a thick cloth over the beans, Put the saucepan on } 
the hob for one hour, for the beans to steam; by this time, 
the little water left with them will have dried up, and the 
beans will be thoroughly cooked and mealy. 

Haricot Beans, Fried.—Prepare the beans as in the fore- 
going recipe; put a little sweet dripping into a stewpan, 
let it comeé to a froth, then put in the hot cooked beans, 
with a very little chopped sage, toss them about with a 
Wooden spoon till they are a pale-gold color; add a little } 
pepper and salt, and serve very hot. 5 

Mashed Potatoes.—Boil some potatoes, and pass them 
through a coarse hair sieve. Put them into a saucepan with 
4 good lump of butter, and salt to taste; add a little milk, 
and work them well with a spoon on a slow fire for some } 
minutes, adding small quantities of milk as they get dry. { 

Potato Pudding, to be Eaten with Meat.—Kight ounces of } 
boiled potatoes, two ounces of butter, cup of milk, and { 
alittle salt. Beat all toa froth, and bake it. 

DESSERTS. , 

Cold Puddings.—(1) Dissolve two tablespoonfuls of tapioca ; 
in cold water for two hours; boil one quart of milk with } 
the rind of a lemon; strain it, boiling, over the tapioca; | 
add nearly a cupful of sugar and the well-beaten yolks of } 
three eggs.” Let it boil until it thickens a little; turn it } 
into a glass dish, and, when cold, put over it an icing made >) 


of the whites of the eggs and some ution sugar. @) Line 
@ plain mold with a custard made as follows: Dissolve, 
in a pint and-a half of milk, one ounce of gelatine,'two 
ounces of sweet almonds; add the yolks of five fresh eggs, 
stir it over the fire till it becomes thick, then line a mold 
gradually with it; when firmly set, put in layers of apricot- 
jam and layers of sponge-cakes soaked in brandy till the 
mold is filled up; lastly, a layer of custard; set it on the ice 


‘ for a few hours, then turn it out carefully. 


Birds’-Nest Pudding—Pare and quarter tart apples, and 
place them in a buttered dish or tin. Then make a batter 
of three eggs, a cupfail of sugar, half a cupful of sour cream 


; or milk, a little saleratus, and a little sult. Pour in the 


batter, and Lake thirty-five minutes. 

Fritters,—One and a half pints of flour, one pint of milk, 
and three eggs. Boil the milk, and thicken with a little 
more than half the flour, and, when cold, beat in the eggs 
and the other part of the flour. Drop from a spoon into 
boiling lard. 

CAKES, 


Sugar Cakes.—Ong pound of flour; three-quarters of a 


¢ pound of butter; three-quarters of a pound of sugar; the 
' yolks of four eggs, a little cinnamon and nutmeg; two 
, tablespoonfuls of brandy, and a little rose-water. 


Tasty Little Oakes.— Queen Cakes: One-half pound of 
flour, one-half pound of butter, one-half pound of finely- 
powdered sugar, four eggs, one-quarter pound of currants, 


> twenty drops of essence of lemon, baking-powder. Bake in 


small patty-pans, which must only be half filled. Shrews- 
bury or Coffee Cakes: Ten ounces of flour, one-half pound 
of butter, six ounces of finely-pounded sugar, one egg, 
half a teaspoonful of ground cinnamon and baking-powder ; 
roll out thin, and cut into shapes. Gingerbread Snaps: 
One and a half pounds of flour, one-half pound of butter, 
one pound of molasses, one pound of sugar, a teaspoonful 


of ground ginger, the same quantity divided between cloves 


and cinnamon, baking-powder; roll out thin, and cut into 
shapes. Currant Tea Cakes: Two pounds of flour, six 
ounces of sugar, six ounces of butter, and one-quarter 
pound of currants; baking-powder. Rice Cake: One 


» pound of flour, one-quarter pound of ground rice, one- 


quarter pound of flour of rice, ten eggs, one pound of 
loaf-sugar (powdered), and one pound of butter. 


PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 
Se Everything relating to this department should be 


} addressed “Puzzle Editor,” Pererson’s Magazine, Lock 
} Box 409, Marblehead, Mass. 
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[MzpicaL Borany—Or THE GarpeEN, FieLp, AND Forest.) ; 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A. M., M. D. 


No. XIIL.—Wiip-Currey—Witcn-Haser, 

Wiip-Onerry — Prenus Virginiane, or, more correctly, 
Cerasus serotina vel Virginiane—“ prunus”’ representing the ¢ 
plum family, “cérasus” the cherry genus. A tree from 
forty to sixty feet high, with large spreading branches. Ra- 
cemes of flowers three to five inches long; drupes globose, 
small, dark-purple or purplish-black when ripe, bitterish 
to the taste. The wood is a pale reddish-brown, hard and 
close-grained, and still esteemed by cabinet-makers. The ; 
bark, though a rather unpalatable bitter, is a good, tonic. 
Mothers can take an ounce of the bark of the roots, cut 
fine or bruised, and steep for twelve hours in cold water, 
two pints. This makes a good tonic, and even an expecto- 
rant, taken freely. Its virtues are perhaps mainly due to a 
crude form of hydrocyanic acid, which the bark as well as / 
the berries contain. Hot water is believed to destroy this ‘ 
active medicinal principle. In some country-places, the 
berries are still gathered when ripe, and steeped in rye } 
whiskey, and thus taken, medicinally, by some who would } 
be ashamed to take the whiskey straight. The bitterness of ‘ 
the berries, no doubt, gives a medicinal tone to the rye, and 
at the same time eases the conscience. The cold infusion } 
or the “bitters” often is beneficial In cases of general } 
debility, some forms of dyspepsia, and in convalescence 
from fevers. 

Wircn-Hazet—Hamelis Virginica, Spotted alder: snap- 
ping hazel-nut. An under-shrub, from six to twelve feet ; 
high, in moist woods and thickets, with straggling flexuose 
branches. Leaves four to six inches long, subcordate at; 
base ; petioles about a half-inch in length ; flowers greenish- ° 
yellow, clustered in threes on a common peduncle about ? 
half an inch long; seeds black and shiming, in a capsule. 
Flowers in October. The twigs of this shrub have fur- 
nished a species of divining-rod, as well as those of the 
apple-tree. $ 

The botanics esteemed this tree highly as an astringent ° 
in diarrhoas, general bleedings, etc. It is useful in any $ 
case where a part is enfeebled and there is a sluggish circu- 
lation. Hence mothers can use it in common catarrh, 
chronic sore throat, disease of the tonsils, relaxed pillars of > 
the fauces, palate, etc, It will often cure old cases of hem- + 
orrhoids, internally and locally. 

It is a good dressing for enlarged veins, erysipelaa, burns 
and scalds, etc. For all these purposes a cold infusion may be 
used, or the leaves tinctured: alcohol one part, water three 
or four parts. Its chief notoriety of late has been obtained 
by an extensive advertisement under the head of Pond’s ; 
Extract, Humphrey’s Vegetable Pain-Killer, etc. These 
are simply very weak distilled products of the witch-hazel, 
and all druggists wow have a “ distilled extract” containing ‘ 
but five or six per cent. of alcohol, colorless or nearly so, 
very cheap, and by the use of which mothers can derive 
perhaps all the benefits that can be obtained from the 
higher-priced proprietary articles. “Pond” and “Hum- 
phrey” call it a universal panacea—no other medicine 
is needed in the household, they pretend, for all the ills to 
which mankind or womankind is liable, For general use, ’ 
the writer must refer mothers to their printed circular or 
little book, for a guide in the use of this mild and harmless ; 
“extract.” ; 


Q 
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HEALTH DBPARTMENT. 
Causes or “Matarta,” Ero., Erc.—As this is the season 
of the year when “malaria” is particularly prevalent in 
certain districts—whether in the ordinary “chills and 


—HEALT 


DEPARTMENT. ; . 
» May interest our readers to know what is the latest medical 


> evil can be best combated. 


> from this tree has often been found efficacious, 
, the eucalyptus about the house is believed by many to keep 
» off “ malaria.” 


) Stripep VELVET AND SATIN. 
¢ is made of the striped material. 
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DEPARTMENT. 


fever” form or the more dangerous “ typhoid" fever—it 


theory about the origin of this poisonous and deadly germ, 


} and the best means of combating it. 


Formerly, the doctors taught that “ malaria” originated 
only in marshy districts, The fact that malaria is so oftep 
to be found in marshy districts led to this conclusion, But 
it has been shown, by repeated experiment, that in marshy 
regions it is only the ground partly soaked with water which 
gives the germ its vitality, and which enebles it, helped by 
the warmth of the sun and the currents of the air, to rise 
from the ground, and to become, when inhaled and domes. 
ticated in the human body, the enemy that it is to the life 
and health of men, 

As we have already said, the disease is believed to come 


> from poisonous gemns, which, under certain conditions, are 


propagated, alike in hill-regions and in flat districts. Now, 
therefore, the question arises as to the means by which the 
The experiments hitherto made 
have no pretense to finality. Arsenic has for some yeam 
been used in cases where quinine fails; and it has the advan- 
tage over quinine that it can be taken in small quantities 


$ for a long time without doing any appreciable harm to the 


patient, and sometimes, apart from its curative effects with 
regard to the particular disease, with a good result on his 
general health. But arsenic has a bad name, and, as it 
must be administered cautiously, it will be very hard to 
convince people, in offering them doses of it, that they are 
taking what is good for them, 

The remedies which the popular imagination gets hold 


; of seem in the long run to be the best; not that they are 


in themselves any better than, or so good as, other, but 
that people will take them willingly. Quinine—or, as it 
was first called, Jesuit's bark—was originally a merely 
empirical medicine, The decoction of lemon, which has 
been suggested as an alternative prophylactic against 
malaria, may or may not prove successful, It Is only as an 
experiment, thuugh an experiment already borne out by 
many beneficial results, that he has brought it forward, 


$ The subject, however, is still eo much in the preliminary 


stage of controversy that it would be premature to express 


any definite opinion upon it. Nor do those who are most 


¢ active in working out the subject wish it to be understood 


that their conclusions are final. 
Among the many supposed cures for malaria, the most 
popular of all has been the eucalyptus. An essence made 


Planting 


The common “sun-flower ” is also thought 
to be a preventive, by assimilating, like the eucalyptus, the 
poisonous germe for itself. In all “ malarious” districts, 
it is wise to keep indoors, in early morning, until after 
breakfast ; as the system, then fortified by a good meal, is 
more able to resist “malaria” than before. It is also 
advisable to keep indoors, or on a piazza, or otherwise under 
cover, after sun-down. 


FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 
Fic. 1.—WALKING-Press, OF BLACK CASHMERE AND BLACK 
The petticoat, which is plain, 
The cashmere skirt is cut 
long and full, and simply draped. The double-breasted 
jacket has wide revers; is made with plaits at the back, and 
is made of the striped velvet and satin. Bonnet of black 


¢ velvet, trimmed with light-pink ostrich-tips. 


Fro. 11,.—Wappine-Drese, or Witte Satin. The front of 


; the skirt ia covered with white lace, which falls over a wide 


plaited flounce ; the sides are laid in three wide side-plaits 
and the long train is edged around the bottom with lace, put 
on in coquilles; the long-pointed waist is edged with lace, 
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and there is a full lace secret and lace epaulettes,, Sprays 
of orange-blossoms are in the hair, at the neck, and side of 


the bodice. Long tulle veil. 


(F16, 111.—Evenine-Daese, oy Buux Nun's-Veitine. The ; 
skirt opens at the side, over cream-colored ruffies; the under- 
skirt is plain, and is laid in full wide plaits at the back ; 3 
the drapery in front is drawn up the side under a blue entin 
yosstte, The very long-poiuted waist has a Medici collar, 
is gathered slightly on the shoulders, and opens over a 
white silk-muslin plastron. The sleeves and bodice are 
trimmed with lace laid over the blue material. 

Fic. 1¥.—Evenine on Recerrion Dress, or Vi0Ler 
Veiver. The front is made of lilac silk, brocaded in violet 
velvet; the remainder of the skirt fulls in straight deep 
plaits; black lace is draped across the front, below the } 
waist, and a long sash of watered ribbon of the colors of the } 
front of the dress falls on the right side. The bodice is of 
plain violet velvet, and has a black lace chemisette, and } 
trimming about the neck, 

Fig. v.—WaALKiNG-Dress, oy ALmMonD-CoLorED CLOTH. 
The front is made of stripes of the cloth doubled up loosely » 
at the bottom, and fulls over a dark-brown velveteen petti- } 
coat ; a narrow plaiting of the velveteen is placed between } 
the cloth stripes. Three shorter loops of the cloth, lined 
with velveteen, fall below the waist. The back of the skirt { 
is laid in full plaita, but it fits closely over the hips; it is } 
trimmed with an appliqué of brown velvet, or a braided } 
pattern would look equally well, The jacket has an } 
appliqué of brown velvet, and velvet revers; it opens from } 
the front, over a yellow cloth vest. Almond-colored felt ; 
hat, trimmed with brown velvet and a yellow bird. Muff } 
of brown velvet. ; 


5 


2 


Fig, vi.—W atkino-Dress, or DAaRK-GREEN CAMEL’S-HAiR. } 
The skirt is edged with a narrow knife-plaiting ; above the } 
hem is a band of small plaid silk; the pointed front of the } 
tunic is also trimmed with a band of plaid silk; the back } 
drapery is plain. The bodice is cut with a deep habit- ; 
basque at the back, and is trimmed in front with bands of ; 
the plaid, The plaited vest is of green silk. Felt hat, } 
faced and trimmed with dark-green velvet and cock's- 
plumes. 

Fi. vit. — Wakine-Dress, or Gray Monair. The 
underskirt is of plain merino, edged with a broad band of } 
striped mohair; the front drapery is of the plain mohair, 
lined with the striped mohair; the right side is cut much } 
longer than the left, so as to turn the striped side out, 
carrying the end to the waist, under the basque. Or the 
tkirt may be cut the same depth all across the front, and 
simply faced with the striped material; the back is } 
arranged in water-fall drapery. The bodice is made with { 


deep basques, and opens over a plain pointed vest, which is ; 
fastened hy invisible hooks and eyes at ofte side. The 
basque is cut round at the back, and has revers and cuffs of 
the striped mohair, Gray felt hat, trimmed with wings. 


Fig. vitt.—WAvkna-Dress, OF BrowN CASHMERE AND ? 
Brown Brocuf, The skirt is made of the broché edged by $ 
4 deep band of velvet, and a narrow plaiting; the overskirt ° 
of the cashmere is draped back and front. The jacket is ‘ 
fastened at the front by one button, and is trimmed with 
the broché. The vest is of the velvet, and rounded in front. 
Felt hat, trimmed with velvet and feathers. 


Fig. 1x.—Hovss-Dress, ror Mourning, of black camel’s- 
hair. The skirt has fan-plaitings of black silk inserted in ‘ 
the front. The tunic is draped in folds in the front, and | 
carelessly bunched at the back. The bodice has a plain ‘ 
round vest, which fastens with hooks and eyes under the > 
very stylish Spanish jacket, which is cut round at the back, 
and is edged with a small ball-fringe. ; 

Pia: x.—Hovse- Dress, of Stripep WooLen MATERIAL. ‘ 
The tunic opens in front over the plaited skirt, and the long 
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back is dingel to the back of the bodice. The waistcoat, 
collar, cuffs, waistband, and border ere of velvet. 

Fio, x1.—Jensey Jacket, or Dark-BLvE Srockinert, 
It is trimmed with a broad galloon, and the pockets are 
trimmed with cord, 

Fic. xu1.—Hat, or BLack Straw, trimmed with a plaiting 


>’ of black satin, and full black feathers. 


Fic. xi1.—Hovust-Daess,, or Inon-Gray Casumere, 


trimmed with a gulloon of adarkershade, The underskirt is 
; trimmed with many rows of the velvet, The tunic in front 
¢ is draped beneath the back-breadths, and both are trimmed 


with rows of the velvet. The pointed bodice has a pointed 


waistband, also trimmed with the velvet. The lower part 
of the sleeve is also encircled with rows of velvet, while the 


upper part is slightly puffed. 


Fig. x1V.—Bonnet, or Brown Fett, trimmed with brown 
) velvet ribbon, and feathers of two shades of brown, 


Fic. xv.—Toqur, For A Youne Curtp, The crown is of 


} red cashmere, the brim is of seal, and a small fur head 


ornaments the side of the crown, 

Fio, xv1.—J acket, oF Striped VeLver. It is made with 
plaits to fit easily over the large tournure, and is close- 
> fitting behind; in front, it is made without gores, so falls 


} rather loosely, and is trimmed with large mother-of-pearl 


buttons. 


GeneraL Remarks.—Everything is worn, and nothing is 
very new in style or color, We gave, in the September 
number, as we also give in the present one, the very latest 
models for dresses, ete., in the greatest variety. In them it 
may be noticed there is rather a leaning to less drapery and 


) a more simple style of looping, for general wear. 


T he tournure is still in favor, and is worn much too large, 
by some persons, for elegance. 

Vesta, real or simulated, are very fashionable, or some 
trimming which gives the effect of a vest. 

Basques and habit-bodices are general, though waistbands 
are exceedingly popular, especially for slender figures and 
young people, 

Lace. jackets, lined with richly-colored silk, are very fash- 


> jonable, and velvet ones, of a contrasting color from the 
} dress, are worn, both in the house and for street-use, if the 
> color is sufficiently quiet for the latter. These jackets serve 


well to wear out old skirts, and help much to add a variety 
to the wardrobe. 

Sashes are growing more and more in favor, and are worn 
in several different ways. For young women, they are fre- 
quently tied around the waist, in a large loose bow, on the 
left side at the back. They are also worn with the long 
loops and wide ends falling over the skirt at the back, thus 
forming the necessary drapery. In the latter case, they are 


> tied around the waist. Very wide watered ribben makes 


the most elegant sashes, though the material of which the 
dress is composed is frequently employed, and the whole 


} width used. 


Jackets and mantles, long and short, close-fitting and loose, 
are all worn. The rather short mantle and medium length 
jacket are considered more dressy than the very long ones. 

Gold and silver braid are still used, but mach more spar- 
ingly than was the case some timé ago, as when too much 
tinsel is put on it has a tawdry effect. 

Bonnets and hats are still worn high and narrow; but the 
height, with well-dressed women, is not exaggerated. 

The hair continues to be dressed up on the top of the 
head, in a loose fashion, though physicians now say that 
much neuralgia is produced by this fashion, and that 
incurable headaches are often caused by the straining 
of small strands of hair and hard hair-pins. The catogan 


) style has not a8 yet become general, though it is worn by 


young girls. When the hair is universally worn low on the 
neck, the day of the Medici ruff, high collars, and. bodices, 
will have passed. 
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OUR PARIS LETTER, 
Rus pes Petits CnAmMPs. 
The reign of the plain full skirt is atan end, It was 
destined, apparently, to a short-lived popularity, in spite of 
its grace and becomingness. It was too easy to make and 
copy, and the streets of Paris soon swarmed with all kinds 
of straight skirts: some plaited, and others merely gathered, 


and many of them without either shape or flow of lines, } 
The plain skirt has died; peace to its memory, for it prom- ? 
ised an era of simple and convenient dressing, and the 5 


promise has not been fulfilled, In ite stead, is now shown 


the long full overskirt, falling in curves in front and at the } 


back to the hem of the dress, and showing the underskirt 
atthe sides, Or else the overskirt ia made as long as the 
underskirt, and is cut up at the seams so as to part and 
show the latter, which is of a richer material than the for- 


mer, Very large-patterned brocaded velveta are used for | 


underskirta, in which case the overskirt is a mere scarf- 
drapery, with puffed loopings or straight folds at the back, 
the color matching the groundwork of the velvet, Striped 
velvete in dark rich tluts are a good deal used for the 
underskirts and vests of cloth dresses: dark-ruby and 
marine-blue stripes, for instance, going well with marine- 


bine cloth. Worth has just finished a very handsome ; 


costume in this combination, which is intended for a New 
York leader of fashion. 

Another tasteful walking-dress on view at his establish- 
ment has just been completed for the Princess Paz, wife of 
the Archduke Louls of Bavaria, and daughter of Queen 
Isabella of Spain, It isin black cloth, the seams bound 
with black velvet, trimmed spirally with silver braid, The 
underskirt is in Pekin velvet, the stripes black and white 

Very short pointed corsages continue in vogue, with folds 


of the material used for trimming the dress arranged fichu- » 


fushion over the bust—that is, if the trimming be in soft 
material, such as surah, cashmere, or crépe de Chine, for 
such a style would be impracticable in the heavier stuffs. 
With this style, half-loose sleeves are sometimes shown, 
with undersiceves made of the trimming-material, For 


instance, a corsage in dark-blue satin, figured with tiny , 
strawberries, had the fichu and undersleeves in dark-blue , 


surah, A sash, in flat straight folds of the surah, lined with 
the same material, was attached to the back of the skirt 

Elbow-sleeves of lace are again worn in full dress or in 
demi-toilette, They are no longer made to fit closely over 
the arm, but the lace is gathered into a band, of the 
material of the dress. A small bow is placed on this band, 
at the curve of the arm, These full half-sleeves are much 
more durable than the tight-fitting ones used to be, and are 
even more becoming. 

Lace skirts are no longer the height of fashion. They 
are too pretty and convenient to disappear very suddenly, 
but, whenever any particular style of tollette is imitated In 


cheap material at the great dry-goods stores of Parise, its > 
days are numbered. And lace skirts, ranging in price from { 
six to fifteen dollars, have been on view in those establish- } 


ments throughout the whole of the past summer. 

Jersey waists are still very popular, being too convenient 
to be easily set aside. The later styles are, in some in- 
stances, very elaborately ornamented, The latest of these 


is called the Theodora, and is finished around the throat ‘ 


and wrists with a flat oxydized silver chain in a pointed 
mediwval pattern, The cuffs and collar and the basque 
edge are also ti broid 





Velvet corsages will be a cood deal worn with akirts of silk, 
or satin, or lace, this winter. 


The full plaited ruchings of crdpe-lisse, that have so long } 


been worn at the thruat and wrists, are entirely out of 
fashion. Bias bands of transparent mushn of varying 
widths are worn, sometimes with a plaiting of lace set 


ed very elaborately with | 
amall jet beads of a color matching that of the material. : 
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f inside the band. This makes the ethidinie-s more apr 
; Ruchings of plaited lace, in black or in colors, and narrow 
3 bias bands in colored crape, are also worn. Very pretty sets 
5 for the sleeves and neck are shown, composed of a double 
; bias fold of cream étamine, embroidered with tiny red rose. 
) buds with green leaves, Ruchings with colored chenille 
$ dots and with admixtures of gold and silver are also worn, 
Bands of imitation lace have replaced those of English 
embroidery for collars and cuffa, on wash-dresses and on 
cashmere costumes, 

Bonnets are shown in the quaintest and prettiest shapes 
§ imaginable, The crownless fourm, with the two sides meet. 
ing in a sharp ridge along the top, ia much liked, and fy 
; very becoming. The trimming, of high-standing loops and 

ends of ribbon, with a long spray or two of flowers, x 

placed directly in front, Two small birds, set head down. 

wards, with their tails high in the air, are sometimes pet 
at the aside of such a bonnet, replacing the ribbons and 
flowers, Velvet is indisputably the favorite materia) this 
season, A new trimming for it tv formed of flat spangles 
about the size of an old-fashioned three-cent ploce, in corr. 
gated motal, colored of the same shade as the bonnet. 
material, ‘Two rows of these are sewed all around the odge, 
and are very decorative, Jot bonnets are made up over heayy 
corded faille, and are trimmed with Jet flowers and amall 
$ black cock’splumes, Bonnet-«trings are of medium width, 
and are composed of ribbon, either in velvet or satin, but 
the former is the more fashionable, The round hats are 
shown in all possible styles and shapes; the pointed Tyro- 
lean, the Henri ITV toque, the round Directoire hat, and 
oven the broad-brimmed picturesque Kubens hat (the latter 
in felt, with the brim lined with velvet), are all on view in 
> the show-roome of the fashionable milliners, 

The newest color of the season, 60 far, ls the royal blue 
(blew du rol), @ superb dark rich color, supposed to be the 
mame as that of the groundwork of the royal Sévres, but 
of a more brilliant tint. Grays and browns will also be 
much worn in all their different shades, 

The lowering of the garniture in the necks of dresses has 
brought about a pretty innovation, in the shape of a half- 
inch wide plece of ribbon tied around the throat in a bow 
with short enda, which bow goes at the side of the wearer's 
neck, This ribbon is either in pale-pink or pale-blue 
} watered silk or satin, or else in black velvet. Pale-pink ia 
worn with black dresses, and pale-blue or black velvet with 
white ones, ‘his fashion has a very picturesque and Wat 
teau-like effect, 

‘The prettiest novelty in jewelry is a trefoil formed of a 
sapphire, a diamond, and a ruby, Twosmall ones form the 
earrings, and a larger one the pin, and they are also set on 
the mde of a bracelet or mounted as a scarf-pin, 

Lucy H. Hoopsn. 


CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 

Fria, 1.—Ginw’s Daesa, oF DARK-Brown OAsumMERR, WITH 
Liouten-Brown Dots. The bottom of the skirt is edged 
with a band of dark-brown velveteen; the tunic is draped 
and untrimmed; the jacket is of brown cloth, with collar 
and cuffs of brown velveteen, and edged with «mall ball- 
fringe; felt hat, of the lighter shade of brown, trimmed to 
correspond with the jacket, 

Fia, 11.—Boy's Suit, oy Heatuen-Coronen Tween, The 
’ knickerbockers are close-fitting; the jacket is plain, and 

worn with a large linen collar and cuffs, 

Fro, 101.—Girw's Dress, or Prarp WooLen. The skirt is 
; plaited; the jacket is of dark-biue cloth, opening at the 
; throat with revers, and double-breasted, with two rows of 
buttons, Hat of dark-blue felt, 
$ Fira. 1v.—Car, ron SMALL Boy. It is made of dark-red 
{ cashmere, full, and gathered on the top into a red rosette; 
3 it is trimmed with red cords. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Happiness 


resulta from that true contentment which 
indicates perfect health of body and mind, 
You may possess it, ff you will purify and 


‘Auvigorate your blood with Ayers Sarsa- 


rilla. E. M, Howard, Newport, N, I, 
iiss: “I suffered for years with Scrof- 
ulous humors. After using twe bottles of 
Ayer’s Sursapartila, I 


Found 


great relief; It has entirely restored me to 
health,” James French, Atchison, Kans., 
writes: ‘To all persons suffering from 
Liver Complaint, I would strongly reeom- 
mend Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, I was afflicted 
with a disease of thé liver for nearly two 
years, when.a friend advised me to tako 
this medicine. It gave prompt rollef, and 
has cured me.” Mrs. B. M. Kidder, 41 
Dwight st., Boston, Mass., writes: ‘ For 
several years I have used Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parila in my family. I never feel safe, 


‘ At Home 


without it. As a liver medicino and 
general purifier of the blood, it has no 
equal.” Mrs, A. B. Allen, Winterpock, 
Va., writes: ‘My youngest child, two 
years of age, was taken with Bowel Com- 
plaint, which we could not cure, We tried 
many remedies, but he continued to grow 
worse, and finally became so reduced in 
flesh that we could only move him upon 
apillow. It was suggested by one of the 
doctors that Scrofula might be the cause 
of the trouble. We procured a bottle of 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


and commenced giving it to him. It surely 
worked wonders, for, ia a short time, he 
Was completely cured.” 
Sold by all Druggists. 
Price $1; Six bottles, $5. 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
Muss,, U. 8. A. 


At 








Ayer’s 


CherryPectoral 


Should be kept constantly at hand, for 
use in emergencics of the household, 
Many a mother, startled in the night by 
the omiuous sounds of Croup, finds the 
little sufferer, with red and swolleti face, 
gasping for air. In such cases. Ayer's 
Cherry Pectoral isinvaluable, Mrs. Emma 
Gedney, 160 West 128 st,, New York, 
writes: “While in the country, last 
winter, my little boy, three years old, was 
taken fll with Croup; it seemed as if he 
would die from strangulation. Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral was tried in small and 
frequent doses, and, in Jess than half an 
hour, the little patient. was breathing 
eastly. Tho doctor said that the Pector:! 
saved my darling’s life” Mrs. Chas. B. 
Landon, Guilford, Conn., writes: “Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


Saved My Life, 


and also the life of my little son. As he 
is troubled with Croup, I dare not be 
without this remedy in the house.” Mrs. 
J. Gregg, Lowell, Maas., writes: “My 
children have repeatedly tuken Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral for Coughs and Croup. 
It gives immediate relief, followed by 
cure.” Mrs. Mary E. Evans, Scranton, 
Pa., writes: “I have two little boys, both 
of whom have been, from infancy, subject 
to violent attacks of Croup. About six 
months ago we began using Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral, and it acts like a charm. Ina 
few minutes after the child takes it, he 
breathes easily and rests well. Every 
mother ought to know whut a blessing I 
have found in Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral.” 
Mrs. Wm. C. Reid, Freehold, N. J., writes: 
“In our family, Ayer’s medicines have 
been blessings for many years. In cases 
of Colds and Coughs, we take 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


“ee 


Dr. FC Ayer Cs: Taal, Wass 
Bold by-all Draggists, 


863. 
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THE PILLOW-INHALER | 


ALIT.-NIGHT INHALATION 
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BLACKING 


PRESERVES AND BOPTENR THK yt ag FOR IT 
CONTAINS NO BHELLAU OR AOI 


-» HIGHEST AWARD, GULD camaaiuie 
AT THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 


Rottle contains dowble quantity, Use no other, 
0. H. “a & CO,, Manutacturers, Boste» 


To 0 Introduce | them, we 6 will GIVE 


A BIG ( OFFE . AWAY 1,000 self-operating Wash- 


ing Machines, If you want one, send us your name, P.-O, 
aud express-office at once. The National Co., 23 Dey St., N. Y: 





DA" active Man or Woman in ever: 
Dai to sell our goods Salary $75, 
TE! Moath and Expenses. a Pact in ad- 
NTE ence, Canvassing outit PRE Jers ulars 
ilver- ware Oo. Bost 
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100 “New Fancy Sorap Pictures, large 0 Horse’ + Head, 
Kittens, Dogs, Girls, Mottoes, etc., and four (no two 
alike) large Remembrance Cards, 10¢, Book Co. » Naseaa, N. ¥. 

-ERFI ua | 

(th Beeereciens, 

, a ei b ny | 

2% . e GER Beat Bo” Albans ey? 

HEADQUARTERS oni RES,74% 
WORK. Spectat Orren. 
We will send you our |Lapies’ Boox .or Faxcy-Worx 
(Price, 15 eta.) for three two-cent stamps, A Feu? Trot, In- 
vorteD Sink to work it, and Nietwrare Paice Last for 
ten two-cont stamps, J. F. ING 8, Lynn, Stubs. 
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Cards, all “Hidden ‘Name, | and new new “Embossed Chro- 
Al mos, 10 cts. OLINTON k OO, Nerth Haven, Conn, | 
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PARFUIME RIE. 


PERFUMER TO FOREIGN COURTS. 


INVENTOR AND #OL8 MANUFACTURER OF THE 


ROYAL THRIDACE AND VELOUTINE SOAPS, 


TMRIDACK PERFUMERY, 


KADSURA, POMPADOUR, CHAMPAKA, &o, 
R. D. WARBURG & CIE. 


REPRESENTED HY G. HOSSANGH, 
476 and 478 Mroome Mreet, New York, 


Sole Agents for the United States. 


For mle by the flae wade, 
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Comical Epteodes in an “Old Maid’s” Life. 


KARAN KRINGLE’S JOURNAL. 


With 21 Full-Page Illustrations. 


BY MISS KARAN KRINGLE. 


Everybody should send for a copy of this capital work: 
for it is one of the brightest, cleverest, and most 
of all humorous romances. There is @ hearty langh on 
every page, and all who read it.will be both highly amused 
and thoroughly entertained. The book is copiously illus 
trated with twenty-one handsome engravings, printed on 
tinted pepe phe depicting some of the most comical episodes, 
which rad eatly to its attractiveness. It is published in 
a large duedecimo volume, bound in morocco cloth, price 
$1.50, and ite popularity will, no doubt, be as great and as 
lasting as that of “ Major Jones’ 's Courtship,” and “ Major 
Jones's Travels,” written by Major Joseph Jones, of Pine- 
ville, Georgia. 


KARAN KRINGLE'S JOURNAL will be fownd for sale 
> Rael garg we 4 Booksellers and at all News-stands everywhere, 
ee RE oa bag on 0 
cies of tune $130 oo to il, post-paid, to any one, to any 
on remitting $ @ letter to the publishers, 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 
306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Agents wanted everywhere, Write for terma. 
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4B, VOLUMES, AT $15O-LAGH; 02 $44.50 A SUT. 


| T. B. PETERSON &@ BROTHERS, 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa,, have 
a lished an entire new, complete, and uniform edition of Mrs. Same D. E.N 
worth's famous books, at.a great reduction in price, She is the greatest of all 
American novelists, This edition isin duodecimo form, afid/is printed on the finest 
per, and is complete in forty-three volumes, and each volume, js bound in the very 
st manner, in merecco cloth, brary style, with a full gilt back, and is sold at the low 
price of $1.50 a volume, or 964.50 for a full and camplete set. Special rates for single 
sete ~~ this month will be given to every Family and every Private or Pubile 
Library and Reading-Club in this Country, Write at once for prices,, The following 
are their names: 
ISHMAEL; or, IN THE DEPTHS. Being ‘Self-Made,’ 
SELF-RAISED; or, Frem the Depths, Sequel to “Ishmael,” 
THE PHANTOM WEDDING) or, Fall of the House of Flint, 
THE MISSING BRIDE; or, MIRIAM, THE AVENGER, 
FAIR PLAY; or, BRITOMARTE, THE MAN-HATER. 
HOW HE WON HER. A Sequel to ‘Fair Play.’ 
THE TWO SISTERS; or, VIRGINIA AND MAGDALENE. 
THE FORTUNE SEEKER; or, ‘Astrea, the Bride! Day,” 
A BEAUTIFUL FIEND; or, THROUGH THE FIRE. 
VICTOR'S TRIUMPH. A Sequel to ‘A Beautiful Fiend.” 
THE FAMILY DOOM; or, THE SIN OF A COUNTESS. 
THE MAIDEN WIDOW. A Sequel to ‘The Family Doom."’ 
VIVIA; or, THE SECRET OF POWER: 
THE CHANGED BRIDES; or, WINNING HER WAY. 
THE BRIDE'S FATE. A Sequel to ‘The Changed Brides.” 
INDIA; or, THE PEARL OF PEARL RIVER. 
THE DISCARDED DAUGHTER; or, Children of the Isle. 
THE HAUNTED HOMESTEAD. 
CRUEL AS THE GRAVE; or, HALLOW-EVE MYSTERY. 
TRIED FOR HER LIFE. A Sequel to “Cruel as the Grave.”’ 
THE THREE BEAUTIES; or, SHANNONDALE. 
LOST HEIR OF LINLITHGOW;; or, THE BROTHERS. 
A NOBLE LORD. Sequel to “The Lost Heir of Linlithgow.” 
THE BRIDAL EVE; or, ROSE ELMER, 
THE GIPSY’S PROPHECY; or, “The Bride of an Evening.’ 
LADY OF THE ISLE; or, THE ISLAND PRINCESS. 
‘THE WIDOW’S SON; or, LEFT ALONE. 
THE BRIDE OF LLEWELLYN. A Sequel to * Widow’s Son.” 
THE PRINCE OF DARKNESS; or, HICKORY HALL. 
THE MYSTERY OF DARK HOLLOW. 
THE DESERTED WIFE. THE FATAL SECRET. 
THE CURSE OF CLIFTON. THE CHRISTMAS GUEST. 
LOVE’S LABOR WON. RETRIBUTION. 
THE LOST HEIRESS. THE WIFE'S VICTORY. 
THE ARTIST'S LOVE. THE SPECTRE LOVER: 
THE FATAL MARRIAGE. ALLWORTH. ABBEY. 
THE MOTHER-IN-LAW. FALLEN PRIDE. 
a Copies of any one or more of Mrs. Southworth's famous books, or a complete 
set of them, will be sent to one, to any address, at once, free of freight or postage, 
on remitting $1.50 for each book wanted, or $64.50 for a complete aet, to the publishers, 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| BGP Mrs. Southworth's Books will be found for sale by all first-class Booksellers 
Bey” Special terms will be given to them, this month, Write for prices, 
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me BEST THING KNOWN rx 
WASHING4 BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT O8 COLD WATER, 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEW ARE of imitations 
well to mislead, PEARLEINE is the 
ONLY AFE labor-saving compound, and 
a! ways bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK, 


ORD-DE-LA-REIN 
The Latest from Paris 


—— FOR 


TAILOR MADE JACKETS AND SUITS 


For sale by all First Claas 
Dry Goods Houses. 











THE GENUINE IS STAMPED ON’ THE BACK 
OF EVERY YARD WITH THE NAME, 


Nonpareil Cort-de-la-Reine” 


| 
| 2” TAKE NO OTHER. 


N.B.—A handsome costume can be made 
by combining Cord-de-la-Reine with the 
celebrated Nonpareil Velveteen, the jacket 











BUTTON’S 





SHOE DRESSING 


Makes shoes look new, and is more economical 
dressings because it containe od and does not oy éather, 


Ask any reliable dealer. Take wp othar, 
Manufacturers, N. Y. 2 


10 Now Scrap Pictures and 12 Hidden Name Cards, loo, 








Sample Book, 6 ota. L. JONES & #00., Nathan, N.Y. 
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and overskirt ef Nonpareil Cord.de-la- 
Reine, and the underskitt of Nonpareil 
Velveteen, or vite versa. 
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WHOLESALE TRADE ALONE, SOLD BY THE 


——-AGENTS,——— 

SHAEN & FITHIAN, NEW YORK. _ 

ADIES’ SECRET OF BEAUTY & HEALTH 

4 for maids and matrons, 12 cts,, in stamps, Address 
Mur. LA ROOHE'S Bazan, ’ Milwaukee, Wis. 


maa AND PLEASURE. 


“T am of the option that no 
exercise far women has ever been 
discovered that ia to them #0 

Ny wweful’-B. W. Hichardson, 
ate P.RS., ™ the vig 
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OF TO-DAY. 
Titustrated catalogue sent free. 


THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
601 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DURKEE'S LUNDBORG’S 
PERFUMES, 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Rdenia. 


yg? SPICE S | Luandborg's Perfume, Maréchai Nie! Rose, 
| Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 

& NM iJ ST A R D Lundborg's Perfume, Lily of the Vaitey, 
| 
| 


SOLD ONLY IN FULL WEIGHT SEALED PACKAGES. 


Sperpaterd absolutely and warranted to excel 
epee  LUNDBORG’S 
. 










| Foun -RHENISH COLOGNE. 


is aw E XCELLENC Ahn! neeaitsaiees Lene ar eae aaa ees 


Without a rival as a dressing for all Salada, and aa a Saar cas; YOUNG, LADD & COFFIN, 
Estee tor Col Meats, ote, 1tle prapered with ogtrome rs 7 Pr Hh Sane. 
care; all its ingredients are oF the purest and dest ; 
and will keep good for years. 


BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS. 


PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are tho most thoroughly reliable goods in the market. They are made of the finest 
silk and best Australian wool. You can easily distinguish them by their 
softness ani mb igor A and regularity of finish, They aro always the same 



















































in quality, weight, width and shade, thus enabling you to match any piece. None 
unlesd rolled on a “ Varnished Board,” which is the Priestley Mark, 
re EEE toro whan shad of black. 
Decorating, ete. For my 88 page fiustrated Catalogue, 
oon inelosin 
~F Dpasicess . COM TOCK, 6 Astor Pince, N. ¥. 
wo MAN*: for oer NTED be es “iE splegaebosed, Hidden Mame, t Cards, 
@AY ‘pRoR., 14 Barclay Street, rest, N.Y. 0 Rema ht order. MN A ©, New. Maven, Conn. 
The Latest from Paris for Tailor Made Jackets and Suits, 

THK GENUINE I8 STAMPED ON THE BACK OF EVBRY YARD WITH THE NAME, 

N. B.—A handsome costume can be o made bh by combining Cord-de-la-Reine with the 
celebrated Nonpareil Velveteen, the jacket and overskirt of Nonparei! Cord-<de-la- 
Reine, and the unilerskirt of Nonpareil Velveteen, or vice versa, 
e” FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST CLASS DRY COODS HOUSES. 


das on BUILDING, PAINTING, 

J. Bemponcits Mofowomcos och arts | loom paesent lar ey -book, 50c, Preseut 
“NONPARETIL CORD-DE-LA-REINE.” 
Wholesale trade alone, solv vx tus acxvm, SRAMNW & FIVHRIAN, WNW. ¥. 











Foe Otwansive Tue Sxiw aw Soatr of Birth Humors; 
=, ery Itching, Burning, and Inflammation; for 
Soall “iveat, first symptome of Eczema, Psoriasis, Milk Crust, 
— Serofula, and other inherited skin and blood 
recht the Skin Cure, and Cuticora 
borg an exquisite Skin tifier, externally, and Curi- 
ovra Reso.vent, the new Blood lurifier, internally, are 
infallitiie, Absolutely pure. Sold everywhere. Price, 
Outrouna, 50c.; Soar, 25c.; Resouvent, $1, Purrar Duvo 
Asp OWAMIcat ComPany, aTON 
4@-Sond fur “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


THE PILLOW-INHALER |! 
ALL-NIGHT INHALATION 
Cures Catannu, Bron- 
curtis, Astuma and Com- 
suMPTiON, by ying 
Medicated rative 
Air to the muceus linia, 
of the Nose, Threat a 
Langs Aui-Miout—sight 
hours owt of the 
Jour—whilst sleeping as 
usual, and without any 
iscom fort. 














De g 
ee cums shows a ies safe and pleasant. Ueed 
e5 Inhaler.) the same as an ordinary 

tubes. Concealed reservoirs im the 

e bald ag ae ig and volatile balms. There is ne 
no dou ching or snuffing, but, just as 

a smoky lamp will leave a 
posit en a whitened wall, 
se the PitLow-Inuacer, fer 















BRONCHITIS. 
CONSUMPTION. 





DIO a 
at the came time, Unlike an: y other treatment ever 
it cures cases apparently be’ yeaa Van pak of tess. “Erion 
vet and Testtmontals sent sent free, Address, 
THE PILLOW-INHALERB CO., 
1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
, { New York, 25 East Fourteenth Street. 
Baaweurs: { Cilsago, Slate and R dolph Streets. 
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At the foot of Mt. Carmel, a Mission 
Society has taken advantage ef the su- 
perior Olive Oi made in Palestine to 
support itsel€ by the manufneture of 

an exce sonny fine Olive Oil Tellet 
Soap, w which L = ship direct to their 
Agent in Mow It ly ee: 


known in ane as Corm’ 

tains no adulteration and is not ntti fiel~ 
ally mod, de ay Te popular 
favor on the fact of its lute purity, 
Possessing the emollient properties of 
Olive Oil, it is unsurpas fer the 


Toilet and Bath, and superior to all 
other Soaps for the Teeth and Hair, It 
is the onl rfectly safe Soap fer the 
NURSERY and Invalids, 

If your druggist or grocer does not 
keep it, send fifteen ome for PeTate, 
enke to the importer KLIPST 
52 Cedar Street, New York. 








PRESERVES AND SOFTENS TILE LEATHER, FOR I? 
CONTAINS NO SHELLAC OR AUID, 


-+ HIGHEST AWARD, GULD MEDAL,« 
AT THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 


Bottle contains double quantity. Use ne other. 
"0. H. WOOD & CO., Manutacturn-- Pastas. 




















ALWAYS ON HAND, THE 


LARGEST STOCK 


im the city to select from, at prices based 
apon strong competition and long experi- 
ence in manufacturing. 





OURS ISTHE BEST CAT 
alogue and Instavorion Buox 
._ It teaches all tbe A 






LEWORK 
ation ck Y PA 
G. te., ane ¢ for 


how to mee Powders. Paints. Taows 
8 0 Btamping Hatiorne 
of Gate: Aruasens, Flow. 
P ERS, wal, 2c, © 
We wilt send this book and & 
with powder and for 8Oc. 
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Be EE. ned Tidy, Core fi 


AT ‘HOME. } Men, Women, Boya, aad Girls 
oaks nce wee an hour. New business; 
The SECRET Rraiet and 04 


dling; 
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worth $5.00, to commence work on, FREE. 
AMERICAN SUPPLY CO., Albany, N 
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» an BRIGHT NpONJ¢ SKIN AND COMPLEXION ENSURED BY USING 


PEARS’ SOAP. 


AS RECOMMENDED BY THE GREATEST ENGLISH AUTHORITY ON THE SKIN, 
Pror. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, £.2&.S., Pres. oF THE RoyAL Cot. or SURGEONS, 
ENGLAND, AND AZZ OTHER LEADING AUTHORITIES ON THE SKIN. : 
, COUNTLESS BEAUTEOUS LADIES, INCLUDING MRS. LILLIE LANGTRY, RECOMMEND ITS VIRTUES ¥ 
i AND PREFER PEARS’ SOAP 70 ANY OTHER. Y 
Ny The following from the world-renowned Songstress is a sample of thousands of Testimonials: 
Testimonial from Madame ADELINA PATTI. yy) 
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GAWNY OWL, ROR FIRE SGREEN: 70 BE EMBROIDERED,.OR PAINTED IN OIL 
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GAWNY OWL, ROR FIRE SGREEN: TO BE EMBROIDERED,.OR PAINTED IN OIL 
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[See the Story. 
POPPING THE QUESTION, 
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OHILDREN'S FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER, FUR SHOULDER-CAPE. 






































VISITING-DRESS, HOUSE-DRESS, THROATLET. MUFF, 
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WALKING-DRESS. 




















VISITING-DRESS. NEW STYLE OF HEAD-lRKSss HAT. 
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WALKING-DRESS. HEAD-DBESS. 
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DECORATED PIANO FRONT. BRAIDING. NAMK FOR MARKING. 
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PECORATED PIANO FRONT. EMBROIDERY. NAME FOR MARKING. 











YOU'LL SOON FORGET KATHLEEN. 





As published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 545 N. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 





W. LANGTON WILLIAMS, 
With Simplicity and Feeling. 
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leave not your Kathleen there’sno one can cheer her, A- lone in the 
leave not the land, the sweet land. of your child-hood, Where joy-ous - ly 


sempre. 


=> 
=> > eres. > 


wide world un -pit -ied she'll sigh, And scenesthat were loveliest when 
pass’d the first days of our youth, Where gai -ly we wander’'d ‘mid 

















YOU’LL SOON FORGET KATHLEEN. 
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thou wert ‘buf mear her, Re - call the sad vis sion | ‘of days long gone by. Tis 
val -ley amd wild-wood, Oh} those were the bright days of in - no - cent truth. ’Tis 
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vain that you tell me you'll nev-er 
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cease to re - gret me, You'll soon for-get Kathleen and E - rin - go - Bragh! 
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